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OUR COVER DESIGN illustrates one of the titles given to Mary in the 
breviary: “O Cup containing our sweet Manna” —a 
thought often paralleled by the Fathers in calling her “Ark 


of the Covenant.” 





ASCENSION VERSICLES 


T IS always instructive 
to refer back to the psalms from which individual versicles are ex- 
cerpted ; for, when set in their original background, it is easier to see 
the enlarged perspective which they open when transferred into the 
Christian mysteries. The feast of Ascension provides two such § 
versicles, for the first and second Vespers respectively. Let us com- | 
pare their texts immediately: 


Y. Ascendit Deus in jubilatione, alleluia, 

RY. Et Dominus in voce tubae, aileluia. 
God has gone up amid shouts of joy, alleluia, 
The Lord with the sound of the trumpet, alleluia. 


VY. Dominus in caelo, alleluia, 

RY. Paravit sedem suam, alleluia. 
The Lord has in heaven, alleluia. 
Founded His throne, alleluia. 


The first verse (Ps. 46:6) celebrates God’s victory over all nations; 
the other (Ps. 102:19) concludes a long canticle chanting the in- 
effable mercies of God. Together, they foreshadow the two main 


aspects of the mystery of the Ascension; and, once again, the i 
Church shows an extraordinary insight by suggesting them to our 
piety during the octave which follows the feast. 


I. THE SUPREME JUBILATION 


“Ascendit Deus in jubilatione — God has gone up amid shouts of |} 
joy.” Psalm 46, from which this first versicle is selected, is a sym-|7 
bolic poem of forceful conciseness. In a grandiose image, God ap- | 
pears as a warrior-king. He descends from on high and Himself 
takes in hand the protection of the chosen people, who are His 
beloved inheritance. After He has brought all surrounding enemies 
to the feet of Israel, He reascends into His sanctuary, while, from 
the valley where victory has been won, the song of thanksgiving 
mounts in an unceasing acclamation. 

After reading the whole psalm, one is by no means surprised 
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that Christian tradition unanimously sees in it the foreshadowing 
of the Ascension of our Lord after His victory over death. The 
versicle which liturgical prayer puts on our lips simply reflects the 
teaching of all the Fathers. Thus, whether the people of old were 
acclaiming divine leadership in a military victory, or whether Chris- 
tians exult before Christ at the gate of heaven, God’s victory has 
been, and remains, for redeemed mankind the most inspiring theme 
for a spiritual canticle. 

The image selected by the Psalmist is entirely adequate to the 
mystery which it typifies: God descends, God re-ascends. This dual 
movement really sums up the mysteries of Christ, which, following 
the mind of the Church, we have previously called a “gigantic 
course.” You may recall how Psalm 18 compares it to the circle 
unceasingly traced by the revolution of the earth around the Sun. 

The course charted by Christ was indeed gigantic. As the Fathers 
put it, He rushed (“leaped”) from heaven to the Incarnation, from 
the Incarnation to the Passion, and thence to the Resurrection and 
Ascension. Humanly speaking, these three stages were at impossible, 
nay, even inconceivable distances from each other. The last leap 
was the greatest of all, when the Lord took possession of heaven. 

In its overall design, the redeeming course of Christ repeats, on 
a supernatural level and in a supernatural way, the symbolic course 
described in the Psalm. Before He could, by His own right, return 
to the Father, He descended to man. He descended so far as to 
become Himself a man; and, having accomplished the mission 
entrusted to Him, He, the new Man, ascended upon the Throne of 
God. 

May we say that, even though inspired, the Psalmist never 
dreamed that there would come a day when God would descend 
into the womb of a woman, in order that the God-Man might ascend 
to the Father. Moreover, in the designs of divine Providence, the 
descent of God in the mysteries of the Incarnation, the Passion and 
the Resurrection imperatively demand that He return, through the 
Ascension, from whence He came. 

The worship of the Church makes us conscious at all times that 
the Ascension of our Lord is not only the final stage of the course 
taken by the Giant of redemption, but the eternal seal impressed 
upon all preceding mysteries. If we look for the thread which links 
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gical worship is unceasingly moving from the descent towards the 
ascent of the beloved Master. 


Indeed, every page of the breviary and the missal retraces this | 
dual course before our minds and in our hearts. The first words of © 


the canon of the Mass immediately after the consecration are a 
striking example: “Wherefore we, Thy servants, and likewise Thy 
holy people, calling to mind the blessed Passion of the same Jesus 


Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, and also His Resurrection from hell — 


” 


and His glorious Ascension into heaven, offer . . . 


The particular greatness of the Ascension of our Lord, insofar 7 


as we, the redeemed people are concerned, resides in the fact that, 
more than any other, it makes Christ real to us. Jesus was born, He 
suffered and died, and He triumphantly rose from the dead. Though 
these are historical facts, and the successive stages of the actual 
work of redemption, they remain present within us through their 
mysterious operation. 

But we, the people of today and of tomorrow, rightly demand 
that our faith in the action of Christ in our souls be ascertained by 
the evidence of His presence. Where is Christ, and what is His actual 
mission? 

To this vital question the mystery of the Ascension gives a fully 
satisfying answer: “He ascended into heaven, whence He shall come 
to judge the living and the dead.” From the recalling of an historical 
past we anticipate the view of a final consummation. Between history 
and eternity, the mystery of individual incorporation of all Chris- 


tians is accomplished by the glorious Christ, the Christ of whom | 


John draws the most extraordinary picture in the Apocalypse. And 
to know Christ as He now is, is our best certitude. 

There is, in the mystery of the Ascension, more than a certitude. 
It projects upon all the other mysteries of our Lord a final explana- 
tion ; for by it the meaning of each mystery in regard to our salvation 
is made clearer. As none of the earthly mysteries is complete in 
itself, because each one is but a stage leading to the final glory of 
Jesus, so also our sharing in these same mysteries is a gradual 
advance towards Christ glorified. 

The last discourses of the Master, before His departure, repeat- 
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all parts of the Christian liturgy, we shall soon discover that litur- 
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edly insist upon this point of view. He wishes and He prays the 
Father that, henceforth, all His followers may constantly keep be- 
fore their eyes the figure of the glorified Lamb. 

If we return in spirit to the actual sense of the Ascension and 
with the amazed apostles fix our eyes upon the heavens beyond 
which, escaping our gaze, Christ manifests Himself in His glory, 
we easily understand why His Ascension is wrapped in “jubilation.” 
This expression of the first versicle is a happy one, because it most 
aptly describes that which actually happened: the glorious ending 
of that gigantic course leading from a Descent to an Ascent. 

Indeed, Christ descended in the midst of a “contradiction.” It 
was openly predicted at His birth; and its violence gradually led 
the chosen people to an open apostasy. Thus He who was the 
Truth met, at their hands, the death of a public blasphemer. All this 
was but the Descent. 

Today, everything has changed. Christ enters a world of “jubilee.” 
He returns to the divine realms which were always His, and there 
He appears resplendent with the trophy of His own wounds. This 
is the Ascent. 

Even though the mystery of Ascension is hidden from our view, 
it was certified to our hearts by the celestial jubilation. It is on the 
day of the Lord’s ascent that the trumpets of the jubilation re- 
sounded for the first time in heaven. The angels brought their echo 
to mankind, that we also might share in the jubilee which is never 
to diminish. 

The monster of industry has silenced in the modern world the 
harmonies of the great jubilation. It is a shock to the Christian heart 
that, on the anniversary of Christ’s Ascension, we are no longer 
permitted to stop the tyranny of labor and to worship Him at ease: 
Him who alone will reign at the end of time! 

We ought to make amends for this offense to God’s glory by 
giving back to the feast of Ascension the lustre which it has lost. 
And, if the prevailing atmosphere of apostasy does not permit the 
fulness of worship to unfold as in happier times, we should “jubi- 
late” all the more in our hearts. Our loving piety should join itself 
to the court of heaven and truly proclaim that “Christ ascended in 
the midst of a universal jubilation.” 
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II. BEFORE THE THRONE 





“Paravit sedem suam — He has founded His throne.” This verse 
is taken from Psalm 102, a most colorful poem, which proclaims 
how it is through mercy that God overcomes sin. Man’s weakness 
is met by the paternal arm of God, and his repeated ingratitude is 
answered by the renewed advances of a loving Father. 

The reason for which God never ceases to pardon and to restore 
is that He thereby prepares His kingdom. And, according to the 
divine plan, even sinfulness will not prevent this kingdom from 
coming to pass. God is, as it were, taking time to prepare the elect. 

To prepare the advent of the kingdom is what Christ is ever doing 
since the Ascension day. Through an exclusive emphasis upon the 
historical fact of the Ascension, we may lose sight of the profound 
change which it caused, in some way, in Christ Himself. 


We know how Jesus, rising from the dead, and no longer able to . 


die, has been enjoying from that moment the fulness of immortality. 
Yet, even to the risen Christ, something new happened when He 
ascended into heaven. It is implied in the farewell of Jesus to His 
disciples: “I am ascending to the Father, and none of you asks me 
whither I am going.” “Whither” means that the end was not on the 
morning of the Resurrection, but on the day when the Master took 
possession of the throne. 

What throne? The throne upon which the majesty of God is sit- 
ting, from all eternity; the throne which has ever been the symbol 
of the absolute and inaccessible dominion of God over the created 
world; the throne from the heights of which God created man and 
directed his destiny ; the throne whereon God’s sanctity receives the 
homage of universal worship, on earth as in heaven. 

Upon this throne, since the day of Ascension, a Man also resides, 
the new Man who is the glorified Son of the Father. This is the sum- 
mit of the Ascent, that, in Christ, God and Man can share a unique 
sovereignty over the whole world and, more especially, over the 
world of the redeemed. 

Of this final mystery we comprehend little or nothing; and, more 
than any other mystery of Christ, His Ascension remains baffling 
to our mind. This may account perhaps for the fact that the pride 
of the modern world meets it with insulting skepticism. But we who 
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believe are willing to humbly wait until the day when the beatific 
vision will have become our own eternal happiness. Meanwhile, 
the daring images of the Apocalypse suffice to enliven our faith in 
the immortal Christ, the Man who now sits in our name upon the 
throne of God Himself. 

From the versicle of Psalm 102, it clearly appears that the inces- 
sant mercies of God throughout the history of redemption have 
been but a preparation. Sin, if ultimately prevailing, would have 
been an intolerable revolt against God’s dominion. Mercy, in the 
Descent of Christ, infallibly proclaimed His sovereignty. To Jesus, 
taking possession of the throne is not only an ultimate reward for 
having fulfilled the will of the Father; it is the anticipated absorption 
into His own Ascent of those whom His Descent has redeemed. As 
the verse puts it, He is preparing His kingdom; not in a figurative, 
but in a real way. 

To many Christians, Ascension is but a factual truth to accept 
and, at best, a personal achievement of Christ to revere. They forget 
that, as our Lord came down for us, so He returned with us: “Cap- 
tivam duxit captivitatem — He has made captivity captive.” The 
Conqueror of evil now takes possession of the kingdom for His 
people. With Him, we too have ascended, though not fully; for the 
day of His final coming is still delayed. But, from the throne where- 
upon He sits, He unceasingly prepares our glorification. 

In other words, in the mystery of the Ascension Christ is most 
active and heaven itself becomes the scene of our life. From heaven, 
all our incorporation into Him through the sacraments of holy 
Church is accomplished by the glorified Christ. And the incessant 
current of grace which flows from His throne prepares the elect to 
become the well-polished stones of the eternal city. 

Thus, when we speak of our salvation in Christ Jesus, it is of His 
Ascension too that we must think. For Ascension is the consummat- 
ing mystery, not only of the Redeemer but of the redeemed. To live 
in the spirit of this mystery, to prepare as Christ is preparing, is the 
secret of a full and radiant piety. This we can do in two ways. 

Success in all human undertaking demands the clear vision of 
its objectives; great men as well as great institutions have always 
followed this course. Redemption constitutes no exception. 

Christians, far from looking upon heaven as a remote portal, are 
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urged to bring it as close as they possibly can to their life on earth. 
The collect of the Mass of the feast of Ascension asks for us the 
grace of living in the heavenly kingdom in spirit. This is done by a 
proper evaluation. Even a negligent Christian is aware of the fact 
that heaven is the final outcome of his earthly pilgrimage; but even 
the most fervent Christian finds it difficult to properly evaluate 
earthly life before the infinite horizon of eternal life. While we know 
how narrow and limited the human scene is, we are forever tempted 
to look upon it as a stable and definitive domain. Hence the first 
grace of the feast of Ascension is that, illumined by the eternally 
radiant Christ, we may place all the manifestations of our life in the 
orbit wherein they belong. 

This is quite different from an attitude which holds human affairs 
as unimportant and leads to a passive acceptance of what comes 
along. Normally, the Christian whose mind lives in heaven tends to 
heighten and to transform all his human interests by making them 
what Christ desires to make them, namely, a preparation for the 
kingdom. Precluding sin, Christian life becomes a beautiful enter- 
prise and experience, under the glow of the glory of Christ. 

This attitude towards life, which made the early generations of 
Christians so optimistic and so alert before the appalling disasters 
of their time, is reflected in the last words of Stephen, the deacon: 
“T see the heavens open, and Christ standing.” 

To see life in this true perspective is the first fruit of the mystery 
of the Ascension, and the vision is offered to all from the day of 
their baptism. 

The mystery grows deeper still. It is one thing to direct one’s 
actions towards an objective which stands within the normal grasp 
of human effort; it is quite another to decide all life-issues, great 
and small, according to the evaluation of a world which remains to 
us the great unknown. To properly evaluate heaven is not sufficient; 
we must live up to the final calling. To do this is nothing else than 
to refer all our actions to Christ, that He may incorporate them into 
the preparation of the kingdom. 

Call it, if you wish, the process of sanctification ; but it requires in 
the soul of the Christian an active power which the mystery of 
Ascension alone is able to impart. 
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Thinking of all this, expressions from St. Paul surge to our mind. 
Do you recall the outburst of his vision and of his courage when he 
warns us that we do not have in this world a permanent abode, but 
that we are already “citizens of heaven”? Thus it happens that 
Christians are called to live, even here on earth, a life immeasurably 
superior to all human evaluation. Again, according to the same 
Apostle, we pass through this world as not belonging to it. 

Different in this from a non-believing world which still lies under 
the shadow of darkness, we are living, even today, in the supreme 
reality. On the one hand, we are truly and fully human; on the other 
we are from heaven and, in the Christ of glory, we already anticipate 
the bliss of our eternal home. 

May the two brief versicles direct our piety toward the heavenly 
conquest. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 


PENTECOST AND BAPTISM! 


GAIN we 
celebrate the lovely feast of Pentecost. It is lovely in a very special 
sense for us today, because it reveals to us the profound meaning 
of our baptismal celebration: the re-birth of our Christa in water 
and the Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Spirit is the personal compendium of divine love. From 
the abyss of the limitless love of God there was called forth into 
being out of nothing the entire universe, with its myriad forms and 
shapes, its unnumbered plants and animals, angels and men. From 
this same abyss of creative divine love there came forth also that 
most lovable and tender creature who is in our midst today, little 
Christa. 

For only in an instrumental manner did her parents have part in 
her origin. That which constitutes her true being, the miracle of her 


* The following brief address, printed here for the first time, was given 
on the occasion of the baptism of a grand-niece last Pentecost Sunday. We 
publish it as a gracious example of an intimate liturgical homily. Our readers 
need no reminding, of course, of the ancient tradition of Pentecost being 
the “second” and supplementary great baptismal day. — Eb. 
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concrete existence, the magic of her body-soul nature, is solely the 
work of divine love, of the Creator Spiritus. In her the word of Holy 
Scripture has been realized anew: “With eternal love have I loved 
thee.” 

With eternal love! Even before the warm flow of life pulsed 
through her infant body, the image of her being existed in the eternal 
thoughts of God. It is as eternal as those thoughts themselves. 

A mystery here opens up before us: the mystery of man’s becom- 
ing. There is something of the eternal in man. And this mystery will 
appear all the more profound to us if we are aware that this eternal 
image of Christa’s being was on the day of her bodily conception 
brought into most intimate correlation with the whole order of 
nature and its laws. 

Our little Christa does not stand isolated in the cosmos. Her 
young life is rooted with a thousand fibrils in the blood of her fore- 
bears, in vanished generations. No eyelash of her little eyes, no tiny 
finger on her hands, no limb of her body, no quality of her soul 
but was somehow contained and prepared for in the heritage she 
received from her father and mother. 

In this small child, therefore, we somehow yet truly confront the 
paternal and maternal ancestors of centuries and millenniums. Filled 
with reverence we stand before this mystery of incarnation and 
worship the wisdom of the Creator, who through His almighty “fiat” 
selected out of the thousand possibilities latent in the germ plasm 
of her parents precisely those qualities and dispositions which have 
given our Christa her own features, her individuality, the charm of 
her uniquely personal self. 

Great is the miracle of her birth. But far greater is the miracle of 
her re-birth. St. John in his. first letter says well: “God is greater 
than our heart.” However full of love and goodness our hearts may 
be, the heart of God is infinitely more loving and bountiful. 

For this reason He did not abandon our human nature to that 
pitiful state into which the guilt of our first parent had plunged it. 
On the contrary, by delivering up His Son He freed us from the 
dominion of this-worldly, demoniac powers and raised us up into 
the kingdom of His merciful Father-love. 

He has redeemed us. We are no longer merely children of earth, 
born merely of the flesh and of the will of men. We are born of God. 
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This is the jubilant song of Christians: “Behold what manner of love 
God has bestowed upon us: that we are not only called, but are, 
sons of God” (1 John 3:1). 

Only a little while, and this song will be sung also for our Christa. 
In the moment when she shall be washed with the baptismal water 
in the name of the Trinity, our faith will hear the voice from heaven 
proclaiming: “You are My beloved child, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Only a little while and she will in full truth be a temple of 
the Holy Spirit, a child of the heavenly Father, and Christ the Son 
of God will be her brother. And again a little while, and the spark 
of saint-making grace that enters her soul will kindle to a sacred 
flame: faith and charity will sprout in her young heart and thence- 
forth mould her life. 

That this may indeed happen will depend, my dear parents, in no 
small measure upon yourselves: it will be the sweet fruit of your 
educational efforts. I have no doubt that in this entire task of edu- 
cating and training you will be sustained by the exhortation of the 
divine Friend of children: “Suffer the little ones to come to Me, and 
hinder them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Your example and your wise counsel will be the firm support on 
which your tender plant will climb upwards and develop into beau- 
tiful flower. 

By the mystery of this baptism, Pentecost has become for us an 
especially lovely feast. Gratefully we lift our eyes to the Holy Spirit, 
to the Giver of all good things: Veni sancte spiritus! Come Holy 
Spirit, pour forth Your richest blessings over this our beloved little 
one, and renew all our hearts in the spirit of Pentecost, in the spirit 
of faith and of love. Karl Adam 


MARY IN EASTERN WORSHIP 


T THIS 
time of day and in this publication there is no need to devote space 
and energy to demonstrating that the Christians of the East, whether 
the relatively few who are Catholic or the many from whom we 
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are separated, yield nothing to the Church of the West in the warmth 
and sincerity of their devotion to our Lady St. Mary, whether that 
devotion be expressed communally in liturgical observances or pri- 
vately and individually. Indeed, like so many of the deepest and 
most important elements in historical Christianity, the cultus of 
Mary began in the East, as was indeed only to be expected — was 
she not a Jewess of the house of David? 

For example, though St. Gregory of Tours speaks of a feast of our 
Lady kept in Gaul in the middle of January in the sixth century, it is 
not till the time of Pope St. Sergius I, whose pontificate lasted from 
687 till 701, that we hear of the Church in Rome solemnly observing 
four feasts in honor of her whom the easterners commonly refer to 
as the Mother of God (Greek, Theotokos) and love to speak of as 
The All-Holy (Panagia).1 These feasts were her Birthday, the An- 
nunciation, her Purification and her Falling-Asleep, what we now 
definitively call her Assumption. At the time Pope Sergius imposed 
these feasts they were already well known in the East. 

There is some reason to think that the Annunciation may have 
been the first mystery of Mary’s life to be honored liturgically by 
the Church, perhaps at Nazareth late in the fourth century; but 
there is some evidence that her Falling-Asleep or Passing-Away 
was commemorated in Antioch at about the same period. The feast 
of the Birthday did not come till later; but probably before any of 
these the East was observing what we call the Purification of our 
Lady: this, however, was a feast of our Lord in the Eastern part of 
the Church, His Presentation in the Temple or Meeting (Hypa- 
pante) with Holy Simeon — and so it still is there. 

Nevertheless, in this particular matter the West has since not 
only overtaken but has surpassed the East. In the general calendar 
of the Western Church there are today no less than seventeen feasts 
of our Lady of general observance. 

But most Eastern calendars have undergone very little recent 
development, and perhaps in consequence of this their Marian feasts 
are fewer: for example, in the Catholic Melkite edition of the Byzan- 
tine calendar, nine such feasts; in the Armenian calendar, six; in 

1 This name, panagia, is also given to the medallion of our Lady that an 


Eastern bishop wears round his neck together with (sometimes instead of) 
a pectoral cross. 
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the Antiochene Syrian, ten; in the Coptic, nine; in the Chaldean, 
seven. These all include the Birthday, the Annunciation, the As- 
sumption and the Conception of Mary in the womb of her mother 
Ann, which for Catholics is of course the Immaculate Conception. 

Among the lesser feasts, the Syrians have our Lady of Seed-time 
and our Lady of the Sprouting Corn, and the Copts (Egyptians) 
have a commemoration of the graces given by the Lord at the inter- 
cession of the Mother of God. 

Of the many famous Eastern images (eikons) of Mary, such 
as the Greek our Lady of Blakhernae and our Lady who Guides 
(Hodigitria), the Russian our Lady of Vladimir, of the Don and 
of Kazan, this is hardly the place to speak, nor of famous Western 
images of Eastern origin, like our Lady of Unfailing Help, of Good 
Counsel and of Czestochowa. 

The big part played by eikons in most Eastern Christian devotion, 
both in church and in home, is well known. Many Catholic Byzan- 
tine churches in America seem to be deficient in eikons, but every 
properly furnished church of that rite has at least one of our Lady 
(with the holy Child) permanently displayed in a most conspicuous 
position, namely, on the left of the middle doors of the sanctuary- 
screen (eikonostasis), balancing the image of Christ on the right. 
After the entrance with the gospel-book at the Liturgy (Mass), the 
celebrant kisses these pictures, and this gesture reminds us of one 
of the contrasts between the Western and the Eastern Mass. 

Apart from the Confiteor, there are in the prayers of the “ordi- 
nary” parts of the Roman Mass three brief references to our Lady: 
in the prayer “Suscipe” at the offertory, at the first commemoration 
of the saints, and in the “Libera nos” after the Lord’s Prayer. 

Very different is it in the Byzantine? Liturgy of St. John Chryso- 
stom. Four times litanies and invocations are concluded with a com- 
memoration in these words: “Remembering our all-holy, stainless, 
most blessed and glorious Lady, the mother of God and ever-virgin 
Mary, and all the saints, we commend ourselves and one another 
and our whole life unto Christ our God.” At least twice the celebrant 
asks God for her prayers; and at the commemoration of the saints, 


* This is the rite used in America by the Catholic Ukrainians, Ruthenians, 
Melkites (Syrians), Rumanians, Italo-Greeks and Russians. It is used also 
by numerous Orthodox of many national origins. 
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after the invocation of the Holy Spirit at the consecration, the fol- 
lowing “Magnifical Hymn” (Megalynarion) is sung: 

It is indeed meet 
to bless thee, thou forth-bringer of God, ever blessed and stainless 
mother of our God. Honored above the cherubim, incomparably more 
glorious than the seraphim, inviolate bearer of God the Word, verily 
the mother of God, thee do we magnify. 


In the Liturgy of St. Basil this hymn is replaced by the following: 


Full of grace, thou art the joy of all creation, of the company of 
angels and of mankind; thou art the hallowed temple, spiritual para- 
dise and boast of maidenhood * whence God took flesh when He, who 
was our God before the ages, became a child; He made thy womb His 
throne, making thy bosom broader than the heavens: Thou art the joy 
of all creation, Full of grace — Glory be to thee. 


Nor does this exhaust the tributes of the Byzantine Mass. At the 
preparation of the gifts an altar-bread (prosphora) is set aside in 
honor of our Lady; and when the priest and deacon approach the 
sanctuary for this long preliminary rite, the curtain of the central 
door is drawn aside and the celebrant says: “Open to us the door 
of mercy, blessed Mother of God. Hoping in thee may we not be 
confounded. Through thee may we be kept from adversity, for thou 
art the saving hope of Christian people.” He kisses and prays before 
the eikon of Christ (mentioned above), and then turns to that of 
Mary: 

Mother of God, look down upon a sinful people and show thy 
power as of old; for in thee do we put our trust and cry thee Hail, as 
once did Gabriel, chief captain of the bodiless hosts. 


It will be noticed that these prayers, and more importantly the 
two hymns before them, are addressed directly to our Lady, and 
similar usage may be found in other Eastern rites, the Coptic, the 
Ethiopic, the Maronite. Some people find it disconcerting that any 
prayers and hymns of the eucharistic Sacrifice should be directly 
addressed otherwise than to the triune God or to one of the persons 
of that Blessed Trinity. 

There is, of course, something analagous in the “propers” of 
Masses of our Lady in the Roman rite, but in general the West is 


®°“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast” (Wordsworth). 
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very guarded and restrained in this matter: the forms the practice 
has taken in the East are due no doubt to somewhat less sober, more 
emotive traditions, perfectly justifiable in abstract theology but 
liable to surprise those whose traditions and temperament are 
different. 

And it does not mean that the East has not also the more usual 
commemorations of our Lady and requests to God for her inter- 
cession such as are found in the Roman rite. The following, in an 
unusual form, is from a sort of blessing said by the celebrant over 
the people at the end of the Syrian Mass: 

May God . . . be favorably 
mindful of your dead, and may He watch over you, the living, by the 
prayers and intercession of that mother clothed in holiness, that second 
heaven, the sinless maiden mother of God, Mary, and of all the saints. 
Amen. 

Another Eastern rite, the Ethiopic, used in Abyssinia, is unique 
in that it includes a form of the “Hail Mary” in the ordinary text of 
the Mass. It runs as follows, and is said in alternate clauses by priest 
and people: 

Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. Pray and 
intercede with thy beloved Son, that He will forgive us our sins. 

Other- 
wise the “Hail Mary” is not used in the East either in public or pri- 
vate prayer, except of course by Catholics, and they do not always 
use it in the form familiar to us.‘ What may be called the classical 
Eastern Catholic version runs: 

Hail, Mother of God and Virgin Mary, 
full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou amongst women 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, for thou hast borne Christ, the 
savior of our souls. 

There is record of almost precisely the same ver- 
sion, perhaps for liturgical use, in Egypt thirteen hundred years ago. 
In the same way Eastern Catholics have in varying degrees adopted 
the use of the rosary, but some of them give the “Hail Mary” a 

‘The recent republication of an essay by Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
reminds us that the “Hail Mary” appeared in popular use in the West only 


quite late, and till relatively recently generally ended at “fruit of thy womb.” 
See Thurston, Familiar Prayers (The Newman Press, 1953), pp. 90-114. 
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different and appropriate ending in each decade. For example: 
“Hail Mary . . . thy womb, Jesus, who suffered for us upon the 
cross. Amen.” 

I have dwelt a little on the Angelical Salutation because of its 
widespread use in the West and the part it has in what are called 


“popular devotions.” Such devotions as we understand them are | 
almost unknown to non-Catholic easterners, but there is a Marian | 
prayer that has somewhat similar status. This is the Akathistos | 


Hymn.° It is not what we understand by a hymn, but a sort of litany 
interspersed with chants, parts of which are sung in church on the 
first four Saturdays of Lent and the whole of it on the fifth, ““Akathis- 
tos Saturday”; whole or in part, it is in use for private devotion at 
all times of the year. 

Catholics of course make use of it as well as Orthodox, and Pope 
Benedict XIV and Pope Pius XII indulgenced its recital. It consists 
of twelve sections, each modelled on the following example (No. 
IX), and from time to time the reader cannot fail to be reminded 
of the Litany of Loreto, e.g., “Gate of hallowed mystery,” “Mirror 
of angelic life,” “Key of Christ’s kingdom.” 


Kontakion. — All the angelic spirits marvelled when Thou didst take 
flesh; they saw the unreachable God draw nigh to us as a man, living 
amongst us and hearing from all, Alleluia! 
Oikos. — The most eloquent are dumb as fish before you, O Forth- 
bringer, for they cannot tell how you, a maiden, were able to bear a 
Son. But we, also wondering at the mystery, cry out in faith: 

Hail! container of God’s wisdom. 

Hail! store-house of His providence. 

Hail! bewilderer of the wise. 

Hail! confounder of the eloquent. 

Hail! for the deep thinkers are made foolish. 

Hail! for the myth-mongers are useless. 

Hail! thou who dost tear webs spun of words. 

Hail! thou who dost fill fishermen’s nets. 

Hail! raiser from the depths of ignorance. 

* This means the Not-sitting Hymn; why it is so called is not clear, for 

easterners do not normally sit in church anyhow. An English version of the 
whole hymn was printed in Orate Fratres, vol. ix, pp. 246-256, and Father 


Vincent McNabb’s translation was republished by Blackfriars Publications, 
London, in 1947. 
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Hail! enlightener with knowledge. 

Hail! ship of salvation. 

Hail! harbor of the tempest-tossed. 
Hail! Maiden Bride! 


In the Byzantine rite there is a fast of fourteen days in preparation 
for the feast of the Assumption, always “St. Mary’s day” par excel- 
lence, with a special service to honor her and ask her intercession 
every evening. What is striking about these “occasional” services is 
their variety — prayers, hymns, anthems, litanies——-the whole 
designed on a “liturgical” pattern. Sometimes, indeed, they tend to 
be over-long, though in this writer’s opinion that is better than 
being too short, or hurried and slick. 

But it must not be supposed for a minute that this Marian enthusi- 
asm is a specialty of the Byzantines. All rites have at least some 
days of fasting before the Assumption, and there is a tendency 
among some to look on December, very appropriately, as a month 
of Mary. The Copts in Egypt, for instance, sing an office of our 
Lady each day of that month. The following prayer to her occurs 
in the Coptic office of Sleep, i.e., Compline: 

Mother of God, if we trust 
in thee we shall not be shamed but saved. Strengthened by thy help 
and intercession, most holy, pure and perfect one, we shall resist temp- 
tations and put them to flight. We seek the shelter of thine aid like a 
strong shield, and we beseech thee, Mother of God, to protect us by 
thy prayers. Lead us out of the darkness of sin to glorify the Almighty 
God who took flesh in thee. Amen. 


A few anthems and prayers from the proper of the Mass and 
office of a feast of our Lady in the Byzantine rite will give some 
further idea of how the subject of them is regarded. I choose, for 
obvious reasons, the feast of the Assumption, “The Glorious Taking- 
up of our Illustrious Queen the Ever-Maiden Mary, Mother of 
God,” as one calendar calls it. I should like to give the whole of the 
proper — but it covers ten demy octavo pages in the book before 
me! 

The first passage is from Evensong (Hesperinos; Vechernya). 
The reference to Gethsemane is because of the tradition at Jerusa- 
lem that our Lady’s body before her assumption was laid to rest by 
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the apostles near the garden of Gethsemane at the foot of the Mount |} Th; 
of Olives. D this fe 
Wonder and marvel! The Source of Life has been laid in the be 
the grave, and that grave has become a ladder reaching to heaven. added 
Rejoice, Gethsemane, sacred tomb of God’s mother! And let us be- § 
lievers cry out to her with Gabriel the archangel and say, “Hail, full [7 Mothe 


of grace! The Lord is with thee, and He gives great mercy to the ff naught 
world through thee.” S made | 
At Matins (Orthros; Utrenya) is sung: jp Dearin; 


Tell us, David, what is this ) weet! 
feast we keep? And he replies: She whom I praised in the psalms as f 5°: 2! 
daughter, the maiden mother of God, has in truth been carried tof [p | 
yonder heavenly dwelling-place by the Anointed One, by Him who was | Mass ¢ 
born virginally of her. And so, mothers and daughters and Christ's 


brides, cry out with joy and say, “Rejoice! thou who hast been trans- mere 
ported to the heavenly kingdom” . . . Heaven rejoices at thy glori- > . 
ous falling-asleep, most holy Virgin who knew not wedlock, the angel simply 
hosts are glad and the whole earth shouts for joy . . . When they ‘rene 
saw thee going up from earth to heaven they cried to thee with the F the - 
voice of Gabriel, saying, “Hail, bearer of the fulness of the Godhead! Asi 
Hail, thou whose motherhood joined earth with heaven!” jtake m 
The gospel of Matins is from St. Luke, 1:39-56, substantially the waned 
Mass gospel in the new Assumption office of the Roman rite. To- [ regard 





pare giv 


wards the end of Matins is a hymn, of which I give a few lines, by i i 


St. John of Damascus, who died near Jerusalem 1200 years ago. 
“Zion” can here be taken to mean the Church. 

Indeed the angels were 
astonished when they beheld that at her falling-asleep the sinless Vir- 
gin went up from this world to the heights of heaven. . . . When we F from “ 
look upon the mother of God, let us rejoice in Zion, the sacred and fF 
fruitful hill of the living God; because Christ has taken her to His 
glorious and divine abode in the holy of holies, for she is His mother. 









The epistle at the Liturgy (Mass) is St. Paul’s wonderful words 
about the God-man in his letter to the Philippians 2:5-11. Before 
it this verse is sung: 

Of a truth, neither grave nor death could hold the F 
mother of God, who ever intercedes for us and is ever heard. She was fF 
the mother of Life, and He who dwelt in the virgin’s womb has trans- Fi 
lated her to life. 
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The gospel is the same as we Western Catholics used to have on 
this feast, about “the one thing necessary” and “Mary hath chosen 
the better part”: Luke 10:38-42; verses 27-28 of chapter 11 are 
€n. §} added to it. After the consecration is sung: 
be- § All generations bless thee, 
‘ull Mother of God. In thee, inviolate Virgin, the ways of nature came to 
the naught: thy maidenhood remained in child-bearing, and now death is 
made one with life. . . . The company of the apostles laid thy God- 
) bearing body in the tomb, looking upon it with reverence and singing 
‘his |) sweetly, “Mother of God, thou goest to the heavenly mansions of thy 
/Son, and thou wilt be the help of us, thine inheritance, for ever.” 


as 
tof} In Slavonic churches flowers are blessed and distributed after 
vas © Mass on this feast, perhaps in memory of the story that after Mary’s 
sts F) assumption flowers were found growing in the place where her body 
7 Shad lain. The above passages, and the many more like them, are not 
eel simply interesting: they are beautiful and prayerful, and it is to be 
sey | membered that they are read aloud or sung, in the language of 
the | the people or one akin to it. 
ad! | As in the West, so in the East, devotion and love for the All-Holy 
‘take many forms, some of them better than others. There is some- 
the times exaggeration. Feasts are celebrated referring to events in her 


nu regard of doubtful historical authenticity; credence and currency 
by fi are given to legends that not only seem untrue but occasionally are 
g0 not even edifying; people think they see visions of our Lady far 


» more often than she in fact appears (in 1935 there was a case — 
= one of several — in Rumania that created a furore). Such things 
Jir- | ate part of the extravagances, aberrations and mistakes inseparable 
we | {rom “our tainted nature.” 
and They do not alter the fact that, whether among Catholics or dissi- 
His f dents, veneration of Mary in the East is firmly grounded in sound 
er. F doctrine and receives its inspiration from the written word of God, 
rds f notably those four passages from the Gospels that are like pillars 
ore | 2nd signposts in this matter: The angel’s salutation, “Hail, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women”; and 
the » Mary’s answer, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it done unto 
5 aS / me according to thy word” (Luke 1:28, 38). Her words at Cana 
ns- pin Galilee: ““Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye” (John 2:5). 
‘The woman’s exclamation, “Blessed is the womb that bore thee 
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and the breasts that gave thee suck”; and our Lord’s reply, gentl 


stressing the aspect of first things first: “Yea; rather, blessed are 


they who hear the word of God and keep it” (Luke 11:27-28), 
And finally, our Lord’s words from the cross: “Woman, behold thy 


son . . . Behold thy mother.” And from that hour the disciple 


took her into his own home. 
So also has Mary been taken into the house of the Church 


throughout the world, a house which — as it were prefiguring the) 


Father’s House above — has many mansions. 


Donald Attwaten 


PRAYING OVER A MIKE 


GOOD friend ¢ 
mine recently was a patient in a Catholic hospital. Lying flat o 
your back, in some pain, day after day does not perhaps contribut: 
to objective thinking and judgment. Hence some allowances shoul 
no doubt be made for his observations — which I shall try to com: 


municate for him to WorsuIP readers in this article. And yet) 
though healthy persons might react differently, perhaps his impres 


sions were shared by other patients. At all events, here is his story 


Some angles of it may prove helpful to those whose self-sacrific’ 
makes our hospitals possible — and to others in charge of compil 
® hed 


ing public religious “services.” 


The hospital is getting quieter, the visitors are gone. No mot | 


thermometers in your mouth. The last of the six back-rubs you ar 
getting every day is over and the sedative is taking hold. Then th 


silence is suddenly broken by a plaintive voice over the public ad) 


dress system. Very sad, very plaintive, as a good nun should speal 


in public. Perhaps it is what novice mistresses consider as nun-like' 


It seems to be international. 

She has good reasons to sound sad, because what she says will 
such detachment over the mike, supposedly the evening prayer fo 
a captive audience of Catholics, Protestants, agnostics and ut- 
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churched patients alike, is anything but exhilarating. It is a hodge- 
podge of prayers, mostly old standbys. 

It is like taking your visitor to the attic to get acquainted. No 
putting forth of our best foot. No attempt to show the sublime side 
of religion — that would be “high-brow.” The nun’s garb suddenly 
seems to have yielded to an old “Mother Hubbard.” 

Such disregard of apostolic opportunity may be calculated: a 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude, lest one be accused of proselytizing, or 
it may be aimed at the lowest level of education. It will certainly 
leave the sincere and religious Protestant with the idea that Cath- 
olics are just about what he had thought they were. And a discern- 
ing and mature Catholic is not only left unhappy at such a display, 
but sad over a muffed chance of penetrating hearts and minds. 

Certainly no one is suggesting that Sister St. Jerome should sing 
Compline over the wire. But could the hodge-podge or attic version 


} not be superseded by something that makes Catholics think and 
® non-Catholics listen? Shouldn’t we take them to our best furnished 


room, instead of to a place full of odds and ends? And apart from 
our guests, who deserve all our consideration, tact and understand- 
ing, isn’t this a good chance for letting our own Catholics in on the 
fact that there exist beautiful, thought-provoking and adult prayers? 

A Catholic hospital may be the first and last place where our non- 
Catholic guests ever see what makes Catholics tick. If this ticker 
looks like the outworn insides of an old alarm clock, and just about 
as powerful too, then why invite them in, especially nowadays when 
sisters are so scarce that most of them are more administrators than 
nurses. (By the way: if the chaplain can speak English, shouldn’t 
he do the praying? Doesn’t it look a bit odd to have a chaplain going 
around being “a nice fellow full of cheer and so natural,” and then 
when public prayer starts there is that plaintive subdued lady 
again! ) 

When one is sick he wants short and pithy prayers, not lengthy 
formulas. Even if they were of good quality, a sick man finds it 
hard to concentrate. And not only sick people. We’re living in a 
distracted age. Nor does a list of good resolutions help much. The 
approach has to be somewhat more indirect to be acceptable. But 
perhaps it’s time to stop caricaturing and make a few suggestions. 
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For the morning prayer: the little chapter of festive Prime, fol- 7 
lowed by a (slow) Lord’s Prayer with pauses of silence for reflec- | 


tion, by the collect from Prime, the psalm “The Lord is my shep- 
herd” and the Salve Regina. The conclusion could well be the final 
blessing of the “chapter office” of Prime. 

This could be varied by taking the little chapters from the day’s 
or the season’s office, by playing a good vernacular hymn before or 
after (please not The Old Rugged Cross, or Mother Dear, O Pray 


for Me), or a different psalm, or an incisive and stirring part from | 


the Sermon on the Mount. Once in a while the Ten Commandments, 


or the Apostles’ Creed, or the Gloria of the Mass. The Manual of | 


Prayers contains occasional prayers that can also be used to spice 
the dish of spiritual food. But for heaven’s sake, no litany. There is 
also a great variety of prayers in such collections as Fr. O’Connell’s 
Kindly Light, Heart to Heart (both published by America Press. 
If I weren’t so modest, I would even mention my own Soul A fire — 
the short quotations only, of course). 

And for night prayers: starting with the psalm “Out of the depths,” 
one could follow up with the brief Dominican Confiteor and absolu- 
tion (in English, of course), the Lord’s Prayer, and then the Visita 
and the blessing from the end of Compline. The final Salve could 
conclude all this, or a recorded night hymn (excluding always, 
Good Night, Sweet Jesus!). 

It would not be difficult to get up a suitable selection. I’d be willing 
to work one out myself if there is a demand. 

H. A. Reinhold 


TIMELY TRACTS 


LUGANO RE-VIEWED 


HE road to Damascus 
might be anywhere. For a workman it might be a tavern where he 
sits, sips, and talks after a hard day’s work. For a person who has to 
travel much it might be a chance conversation on a bus trip. The 
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road to Damascus for me was neither a bar stool nor a Greyhound 
bus, but the comfortable quarters of the chaplain of a Cenacle 
retreat house. It was there I was struck down from my horse with a 
blinding light by a “blind” preist. The oils of the ordaining prelate 
were still fresh upon my hands. But I was a stranger to the liturgical 
movement and the young convent chaplain took me in. 

I can remember our arguments and name calling. I called him a 
heretic. He called me a rubricist. I came back swinging, only to take 
the full count when he accused me of having a post-Tridentine 
mentality. I had no answer because I had to go home and figure out 
what he meant. 

By the following year he was teaching me paragraph by para- 
graph the new encyclical on the Mystical Body. The “blind” priest 
is Fr. Thomas Carroll, director of the Boston Catholic Guild for 
the Blind, known and loved by blind vets of all creeds in every part 
of the country. He is likewise a past president of the Liturgical 
Conference. 

Although my conversion to the vernacular movement was not 
hammered out on the anvil of argumentation, it was more dramatic. 
I was a member of the Vernacular Society, but it was not from any 
deep conviction. I joined because I trusted the judgment of the 
people behind it. 

The real conversion took place on a late summer evening. I bor- 
rowed a car to go to St. Procopius Abbey to give a talk at a YCS 
College Study Week. The transmission gave out before I got started. 
Another car had to be obtained. Finally a blow-out occurred almost 
at the Abbey gate. Dirty and almost in a sweat I arrived and found 
everyone in chapel singing Compline. When I entered the chapel 
door I heard the presiding priest chanting, “Visit, we beseech 
Thee . . .” The students followed with the Hail Holy Queen in the 
familiar Gregorian melody. 

Three minutes was enough for a life conviction. This was it. Here 
I heard the liturgy sung with convincing devotion and the stu- 
dents were able to meditate as they sang. No longer did it matter 
who was for or against having parts of the liturgy in the vernacular. 
I resolved to put the vernacular in my satchel and peddle it along 
with my other wares. 

Eleven years after the Damascus affair in Boston, I was asked 
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of Fr. Virgil and H.A.R.? Yet a philistine following H.A.R. offers 


advantages to some WorsHIP readers who may likewise be philis- — 


tines. He speaks the language of philistines. While incapable of 
bringing readers to new heights through a maze of liturgical and 
historical research, he can give his philistine kinsmen a feeling that 
they too belong under the same big tent. At the end they may be 
better prepared for the return of H.A.R. and follow with less diffi- 
culty his theological peregrinations. 


Since liturgists are talking about Lugano, let us begin there. Lu- © 


gano is becoming a battle cry in WorsuIP circles. The days of the 
catacombs are over for the liturgists. They have their Edict of Milan. 
They are respectable citizens. They don’t have to watch to see if 
someone is listening. I gleaned this from the writings of H.A.R. and 
the Editor of WorsHIP. 

The era of liturgical reform is here. The Easter Vigil gave them 
confidence. The Constitution, Christus Dominus (new Eucharist 
fast and evening Mass legislation), reassured them. But at Lugano 
they saw with their own eyes; they heard with their own ears. Now 
they are trumpeting the good tidings to all who will listen. 

That is not all. Monsignor Morrison, president of the Vernacular 
Society, is talking (foolishly, I hope) of singing his “Now dismiss 
Thy servant. . . .” He is overjoyed at the reception the Society is 
meeting in every quarter. We can use Lugano, too, as the symbol 
of the progress of the Vernacular Society. Lugano was unequivocal 
in its endorsement of using some vernacular in the liturgy. 

Although not a confirmed cynic or a kill-joy, I think there is an- 
other side to the story that must be told to bring Lugano into proper 
perspective. I try to think of what Lugano means to the people who 
live in constant fear of rat-bite. I try to think of what it means to the 
people who live in the Chicago areas where eighteen people burned 
in a firetrap in a Labor Day holocaust, to the people whose greed, 
selfishness, and apathy prevent them from facing up realistically to 
our national housing problem. 

I am using “rat-bite” in this piece as a symbol for a lot of seem- 


ingly unrelated things. It stands for the millions everywhere who © 
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to follow in the mighty tracts of the incomparable H.A.R. Since | 
this “Godfrey Show” does not lay down humility as the essential | 
virtue, I accepted. What business has a philistine taking up the work | 
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live in crowded slums, or one-room furnished apartments, who are 
worried about things more fundamental to human existence than 
the language of the Mass or the reform of Holy Week ceremonies. 

I try to think of Lugano in terms of our huge middle class in the 
United States who live in comfortable surroundings in our newly 
developed suburban areas. What would be the reaction to Lugano 
from the people in these homes where the furniture including the 
dining room table is arranged so that no step will take them out of 
range of the TV screen? In too many cases good times have cush- 
ioned them against the miseries of the poor and subtly have given 
them a more materialistic and secularistic culture. They may read 
with interest of Lugano, but I wonder if there are not too many 
layers of individualism to bring great rejoicing that an era of more 
active, intelligent and communal participation in our worship is at 
hand. To rejoice at Lugano there must be a realization of the basic 
need in life for togetherness at worship. 

Here is the salvo I wish to fire in this first tract. If a child is 
brought to the baptismal font in a parish where rat-bites take chunks 
out of babies or in a parish where the TV weekly program booklet 
is the Book of Life, will the ceremony in English radically change 
the thinking of parents and sponsors? I don’t think so. As necessary 
as the vernacular is, we must not expect from it what it is not geared 
to do. What is necessary is something that will shake people’s lives ; 
something that will make them examine their lives and discover 
their utter need to worship and to make all of life a form of worship 
of God. 

Liturgical reforms such as a ritual in the vernacular or the Easter 
Vigil are no substitute for people sitting around a kitchen or dining 
room table fortnightly and after reading a passage from the New 
Testament asking themselves what this means in their workday life, 
their family life, their civic life, their parochial life. 

I am thinking of a meeting I attended in the home of a freight- 
handler in Chicago’s Westside. After these bi-weekly meetings the 
host of this particular evening would bring his booklet with the 
Gospel selections to work with him. He worked nights and ate his 
lunch when the rest of the city was asleep. Out would come the 
booklet and he and his fellow workers would try to figure out what 
Christ meant when He said these words. 
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The angels must hover around this freightyard meeting in the 
stillness of a Chicago night as they did at Bethlehem the night our 
Lord was born. Christ takes flesh and blood again at these meetings. 
These people are being prepared for worship. They are discussing 
in a most vital way the One to worship. 

Give these lay people time to develop spiritually as they find 
Christ against the background of the rough and tumble facts of 
freightyard and crowded city living. Give them priests who under- 
stand these facts of how life in Christ is developed in the layman. 
Given these things, in time the laymen themselves will be demand- 
ing the very things Lugano is concerned with. If people are not 
brought along in this fashion, I fear liturgical reform will fall pretty 
much on barren ground for the rank and file. 

Before I close I want to take Monsignor Morrison and Company 
off the hook. I don’t have to ask them whether they agree with the 
above remarks. I take it for granted. Let us look at the record. 

Monsignor Morrison has a Christian Family Movement group in 
his parish. Back in 1941 as rector of Chicago’s Holy Name Cathe- 
dral he took the Catholic Action Federations headquarters off the 
street when they were looking for a place to put their typewriter. 
The Catholic Labor Alliance of Chicago recently celebrated their 
tenth anniversary with a banquet that was a sell-out. It was Mon- 
signor Morrison who gave them a home when without even the 
proverbial shoestring they made a beginning. The good Monsignor 
is chaplain of Chicago’s Catholic Interracial Council. In Chicago it 
is the racial problem that is blocking a decent housing program. 
Thus the Monsignor is trying to do something about the plague of 
rat-bite as well as the vernacular. WoRSHIP readers know him as 
former president of the National Liturgical Conference; but that is 
the Lugano, not the rat-bite, side of the Monsignor. 

As for the Colonel, he is never in one place long enough to tie 
himself to a particular organization, but wherever he goes he asso- 
ciates himself with the specialized Catholic Action groups around 
the world as well as with the professional liturgists. And Fr. Tom 
Carroll’s work for the blind, of course, tells its own eloquent story. 

Let’s take our hats off to the Monsignor, Fr. Carroll and the 
Colonel. They keep things together. DJG. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


AN ENGLISH SURVEY 


REMEMBER being told that 
when a mother awaiting a child asked the bishop’s permission to have a 
cup of tea before going to holy Communion the answer she got was: “Do 
your best to do without it. In this country we like to do as our forefathers 
did, and they required none of these easy ways.” 

The story may well be apocryphal, but it certainly illustrates one of 
the sources of English Catholic conservatism. We tend to associate reli- 
gion with discomfort, and rather suspect it when it is made comfortable. 

Certainly for centuries the English Catholic tradition was one of the 
greatest discomfort thanks to persecution by the State. Something of the 
same tradition, combined with a natural reticence, shyness and individ- 
ualism, makes us suspicious of religion that is too public. The English- 
man likes to pray in private even in church. So he is not greatly interested 
in liturgical reforms whose effect is to make prayer common and public, 
and he feels little need of such a change as liturgical prayers in the ver- 
nacular. 

I will not go so far as to say that he positively prefers liturgical prayer 
to be incomprehensible, but his reactions sometimes suggest this. 

But when all is said and done, the Catholic tradition in this country 
today is not mainly English. To a very large extent it is Irish. 

But the Irish too have been a severely persecuted people, and because 
of this theirs is an even more strongly marked tradition of private prayer 
and personal devotion. But the Irish, being a Celtic people, like color and 
show and emotion. These, however, they have tended to import from 
France and italy with the consequence that they have grown deeply 
accustomed to the nineteenth century habit of private prayers and rather 
sentimental devotions expressed in a mass form. Given the sense of being 
together and feeling religion together, they are not primarily interested 
in the significance of their worshipping ways nor in the precise meaning 
of what they say. Liturgy, as liturgy, does not appeal to them, and Latin 
does not worry them. For that matter, the English have a strong tradi- 
tion of emotional hymn-singing religion and revivalism. 

Such factors as these taken together go a long way, I think, to account 
for the resistance in these islands to the liturgical changes which have 
been so marked in a country like France. 

Moreover, there is little sense here of religion being in danger, as it 
has been in France. Catholicism has made steady progress in detachment 
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from the general population whose conversion is a prayerful hope rather 
than an urgent task. And in so far as Anglicanism is a rival religious 
force, it is something to be shunned and most certainly not imitated. 
Yet it is in High Anglicanism that evidence for liturgical reform is 
strongest, while Anglicans of course use the vernacular. 

These forces were still strong when nearly twenty years ago I began to 
edit the Catholic Herald. But since that date a good deal has happened 
to shake both conservatism and complacency. If the Church in England 
and Ireland has not been directly affected, Catholics themselves have 
become increasingly aware of the forces pitted against the Church 
abroad. Communism, Hitlerism, Fascism, the War and the Cold War 
have all been factors making for uncertainty, and they have gone a long 
way towards shaking the Englishman’s sense of superiority. 

The factors which affect him ideologically and politically have their 
religious repercussions. And this, I think, has been helped by the fact 
that the Catholic press in this country has during this period graduated 
from the “sacristy” type of paper to one seriously concerned with the 
meaning and place of religion in the world today and in individual life 
as it has to be lived in the twentieth century. Happily (as I think) our 
religious press has been in the hands of laymen whose outlook tends to 
be more sensitive to secular events and forces than is that of the clergy 
generally, called and trained as they are to be specialists in spiritual ones. 

One very practical effect of all this has been to shake the English 
Catholic’s certainty that all is well with the Church in England. The 
doubt created crystallises in the word “leakage.” How many cradle Cath- 
olics are we losing, temporarily or permanently ? 

Before the war the question was perhaps most frequently asked in a 
social context, under the influence of the lead given by Catholic bodies, 
such as the Social Guild and the Young Workers. Today, the context has 
become rather more directly spiritual. Is the leakage due to an insuffi- 
ciently sound Catholic education and training? Is the instruction and 
formation sufficiently contemporary, sufficiently intelligent and mean- 
ingful for people who, however unsophisticated, are constantly influ- 
enced by the values of film, cheap press and radio? 

Is the religion of millions more than an external moral habit that has 
real influence at other times than childhood, marriage and death? 

Without wishing to suggest that preoccupations and worries of this 
order actively trouble more than a few, they belong to the climate of 
outlook today, and this fact makes any sincere concern with changes cal- 
culated to make religion more real and intelligible to the people accept- 
able for public as well as for private discussion. 
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When I took over the Catholic Herald, one of my firmest plans was 
to give over a considerable proportion of each issue to the discussion in 
letter form of matters of importance to Catholics and the Church in 
face of the modern world. Of all the plans that I made in those days, this 
happens to be the one which has throughout been carried into effect 
without substantial change. 

The idea caught on at once, and the number of “letters to the editor” 
submitted every week proved the need for some such public forum of 
discussion. To this day, the “letter page” remains the most popular 
feature of the paper. The history of this experiment has not been un- 
chequered, for it soon became clear that if the page was the most pop- 
ular, it also provoked the greatest amount of criticism from sections of 
the clergy and the episcopate. If I may claim any personal merit in the 
enterprise, it is not in thinking of the idea, but in running it for years in 
such a way as to make it a real and honest forum of opinion, while 
avoiding the pitfalls that might have turned personal dislikes and criti- 
cism into condemnation. 

Today, the feature, while still occasionally criticised, seems to have 
become an institution, and the ecclesiastical authorities seem to be quite 
happy about it. It has perhaps done something substantial towards mak- 
ing British Catholicism conscious of the problems and difficulties of the 
day and of the need for adaptation to changing times. 

Obviously, here was the place where the Catholic public could be 
quietly introduced to the liturgical changes which were already a matter 
of common and serious discussion in some other countries, more 
especially on the Continent. 

The question of the use of the vernacular in the liturgy has proved to 
be almost a seasonal feature of the paper both because of the intrinsic 
interest of the problem and the exceedingly strong feelings one way and 
the other which it arouses. I have noticed that generally speaking all 
topics of liturgical and ritualistic interest provoke animated discussion, 
but I am not certain how far this was originally due to a really intelligent 
understanding of the spiritual importance of these questions or due, 
rather, to some innate taste among many people for getting matters of 
ritual and procedure right and aesthetically proper, whether in religious 
or secular affairs. But in the course of the development of arguments 
propounded over the years one has noticed a growing sense of spiritual, 
rather than aesthetic urgency, as well as an increase in interest in liturgy 
as distinguished from ritual. 

Discussions begun in the Catholic Herald spread in time to the other 
Catholic papers, and, in particular, magazines like Liturgy and the Life 
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of the Spirit exercised an increasing effect, especially among the younger 
clergy. The Vernacular Society, though feeling itself perhaps to exist 
under a cloud, also carried the movement forward. 

I was given to understand that one recently appointed bishop was 
planning to introduce into his diocese reforms already familiar in France, 
when the Holy See itself took the great initiative of altering the Com- 
munion fast and allowing evening Mass. The first diffident applications 
of the evening Mass permission seem to have borne great fruit, and it 
may be that permission for it by our bishops will be more frequently 
granted in the future. 

Still, I for one was completely taken by surprise when Cardinal Griffin 
informed me during a private conversation that the hierarchy had de- 
cided to prepare an English Ritual and to seek the Holy See’s permission 
for its introduction. With his permission I was able to make this public 
in the columns of the Catholic Herald. I found the Cardinal’s mind very 
open indeed to changes whose effects could be shown to be of serious 
spiritual advantage in these times. 

None the less, I think we must take it that the English and Irish Cath- 
olic tradition in this country is essentially a conservative one so that 
changes will not be easily, lightly or quickly made. 

One practical factor operating in this is sheer commonsense. On the 
whole, our parochial clergy is overburdened with work, and the feeling 
is that it is better to stay where you are than make changes which, because 
the clergy are short of time to organize and explain, may lead to sloppy 
results. Some of us are surprised at the slowness of the development of 
the dialogue Mass, but I think the reason is that an English congregation 
which, as I said, likes to pray privately, needs a good deal of leading and 
training before it will respond properly to the dialogue Mass. Rather 
than have it badly done, the bishops no doubt prefer not to see it done at 
all. 

If this is the correct explanation, few would question its sense — 
though it hardly explains reluctance to experiment in schools and con- 
vents. 

One may hope, however, that the very important changes which are 
already coming into operation will, as it were, set the ball rolling, and 
in time bring other changes in their train. For it is a noteworthy thing 
that the natural conservative, once a difficult new step has been taken 
and found to be good, often becomes an ardent convert and a leader in 
reforms which he had previously so markedly shunned. 

Michael de la Bedoyere 
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OF SACRAMENTS AND SACRIFICE: 


DAY-CAMP VERSION 


O MAKE real to its public 
school children the consciousness of God’s life within them was the pur- 
pose of a religious vacation day camp held last summer for four weeks 
on the school grounds at St. Joan of Arc parish. 


RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


This New Orleans’ Negro parish covers an area within which some 
nine or ten “white” parishes serve the needs of the “white Catholic” 
neighbors of its parishioners. The religious education of these children 
has been severely hampered, due both to the small size of the parish 
school in relation to the number of parish children, and the distance 
from their homes to the “colored” church for the instruction of those 
children who must continue to attend public schools. 

The parents of many are from the country, where they not only did 
not learn to read or write, but grew up with a corresponding lack of 
education in their religion. Living in and following the customs of an 
all-Catholic rural community might have made up for this inferior reli- 
gious knowledge. Living now in the city with its other attractions and 
lack of community pressure for regular church attendance, in addition 
to the many mixed marriages that have taken place, has meant for many 
a quiet dropping away from the Church. Some parents turn to the activ- 
ities of the friendly colored Protestant churches in their own neighbor- 
hood. Others have dropped active interest in any religion personally, but 
will still follow for many of their children the Catholic “customs” of 
receiving baptism, first Communion and confirmation. 

Many of the children grow up in broken families. Many of the mothers 
must work. Most of the chiidren attend overcrowded schools. 

While the parish does have its devout conscientious Catholic families, 
it was to this larger group that most attention was given in planning the 
camp program. Building up “catechism” classes had taken place during 
the school year. “Day camp” was to provide an opportunity to enter 
into the joyous experience of Christian living. 

To begin to develop an awareness of God’s life within us, a sacrament 
— baptism, confirmation and the holy Eucharist — was chosen for the 
theme of each of the first three.weeks. As Father Howell has expressed 
it in his Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, “The Eucharist completes the 
process of Christian initiation; it is only through baptism, confirmation 
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and the Eucharist that a man comes to the complete activation of that 
Christian life which is his as a member of the Mystical Body.” 

Singing, dramatics, crafts were the mediums chosen to develop some 
thinking on the part of the children of what took place when these sacra- 
ments were given to them. To help to “see through” to the supernatural, 
and to have fun, were the bases for the choice of all activities. 


BAPTISM WEEK 


The children were divided into three age groups for each of these 
activities, but all participated together in the dramatization at the end 
of each week of the theme of the week. 

At the end of the first week a “baptism” was held where all the “gifts” 
and “fruits” of the Holy Ghost, the “virtues,” as well as martyrs, virgins, 
doctors, angels, not to mention the three devils — the fleshly-devil, the 
worldly-devil and the devil-devil himself — were present. Three chil- 
dren, with a doll, took the part of the priest and the sponsors, going 
through the actual ceremony of baptism, in English. 

The stage gradually filled with the aspects of divine life we ordinarily 
do not see. The respective guardian angels of the participants with other 
eager angel friends, the saints, including groups of martyrs, doctors and 
virgins, approached to see the wondrous event that God was again 
permitting to take place. (A red head-band and a palm branch desig- 
nated our “martyrs.” Pinned-on paper wings made the transformation 
producing our “guardian” angels.) Children representing the virtues, 
the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost filed in, briefly explaining who 
they were. Devils wearing the fierce papier-maché masks the boys had 
made in a craft period, dashed in, but were repelled by an invisible 
power as the priest went through the exorcising rites. 

The tiny “human” group around the baptismal font was all but lost 
in the array of heavenly observers and participants who could see the 
miraculous event actually taking place, “the making of a Christian.” 

Our first week began with the children making their own candles for 
the renewal of their baptismal vows. This ceremony was held after the 
above dramatization. Candle-making was introduced with the explana- 
tion that Christ, the “Light of the world,” came to dwell within us at 
baptism. 

Watching the slow growth of a strong firm candle by repeated careful 
dippings into hot wax symbolized the slow steady growth of Christ’s 
life we hoped was growing within us. The next day the children made 
clay candle holders, symbolic of themselves holding their candle, the 
Christ symbol. 
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The children were taught, in making both the candle holder and 
using show card paint later to decorate, that simplicity in design was 
the quickest way to beauty — another aspect of God we should make 
evident in our lives. 

The renewal of the baptismal vows was held in church under the 
guidance of a priest. He explained to them again, in their own lan- 
guage, what had taken place in their souls when someone else had first 
made these vows for them. While it had not been possible to have daily 
Mass for the children, they did walk over to the church for a half hour 
each day when one of the counselors talked to them about the sacrament 
of the week and its meaning in their daily lives. Father Howell’s Of 
Sacraments and Sacrifice was particularly valuable in preparing for this. 

The counselor also used this period to talk about this earthly home 
of God, the church, and its furnishings, and the courteous practices 
followed by polite visitors. The lives of some of the saints whose statues 
were present were related. The symbolism in some of the church art 
was explained. Old prayers were examined for meanings possibly not 
thought of before. Little prayers, made up by those present, sometimes 
opened and closed this period. 

The singing period contributed to further consideration of the theme 
of the week. Negro spirituals were used for the most part in addition 
to songs about the sacraments written by the counselors and set to simple 
plain chant. The spirituals were simple to sing, easy to learn, and were 
selected according to their appropriateness for the particular sacrament 
under consideration. 

These songs were always interspersed with the usual camp fun songs 
all children enjoy. The children square-danced and played games too, 
a chance to see if each was letting God’s life within him help make them 
all “one” in group activity. 


CONFIRMATION WEEK 


Confirmation was presented as a challenge. It is our sacrament of 
“growing up,” or, as Father Howell writes, the sacrament from which 
the soul receives “further powers which will enable it to give as well 
as receive from the Body.” The children were to “prove” their worthi- 
ness, both in their active life and spiritual life. 

In camp that week different colored tags were given out at the end 
of each period, designating the amount of cooperative effort put forth by 
each child, indicative of his “growing up.” In the weekly letter sent 
home with the children, the parents were told what spiritual practices 
were being stressed at the camp so that they could also be encouraged 
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at home, e.g., Mass and holy Communion during the week, obeying 
promptly, being kind to someone disliked, etc. 

At the end of the week, the children, having satisfactorily met their 
challenges, by being willing to give of themselves, participated in a 
special ceremony in church. Each with his coat of arms held aloft was 
then officially admitted to his particular age grouping. 

In the craft period for this week two projects were undertaken. 
Copper foil was used to make repousse plaques of doves, mounted on 
pieces of plywood stained with shoe polish. These were explained as 
symbols of the Holy Ghost, who comes to us in a special way in con- 
firmation, helping us to conform more perfectly to Christ. Coats of 
arms were also made, drawn on large sheets of cardboard, to encourage 
the children to think individually of their future role in the Mystical 
Body. 

Most divided their shield into three sections, one containing the 
symbol of the virtue they would most like to develop, one representing 
the work they would like to enter, one representing their favorite form 
of recreation. A nurse’s cap and a bed, a pair of boxing gloves and a 
boxing ring were easy to interpret. Baseball, it was found, seemed to be 
the favored sport for those who decided the priesthood might be their 
vocation! Considering a particular virtue for themselves was something 
new. That a color could have a particular meaning, that an anchor 
could mean holding firmly to something other than a ship, opened a 
new field to them. 

The descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles was also dramatized 
by the younger group in a very simple symbolic dance as they sang the 
Negro spiritual, “Certainly, Lord,” with words adapted to the event 
taking place. The older boys acted out the same occurrence in a simple 
dramatization they helped work out themselves. 


EUCHARISTIC WEEK 


During the third week attention was centered on the holy Eucharist. 
Using a sheet for a shadow screen, several of the older boys, with a 
bright light shining behind them, practiced the main parts of the Mass 
as priest and altar boys. Others prepared silhouette cardboard chalice, 
missal stand, and all the other objects the “priest” would need to offer 
a “shadow Mass.” 

The older girls, as a choral group, practiced reading parts of the Mass, 
adapted for children. A few phrases of Gregorian from the Mass were 
also learned, to be sung at their proper places. This was then presented 
to the whole group, later to their parents, the final evening. 
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The year before, the older group had presented the Mass to the 
younger children by means of puppets. They had made their own priest, 
altar boys, children attending Mass, which they had dressed appropri- 
ately and then had them perform at a sanctuary scene they had also 
constructed. 

Friday morning of this third week a special Mass was arranged for 
the children. Here they had their first opportunity to participate together 
in a real Mass, reading aloud some of the Mass prayers, singing others. 
Different boys came up to the front of the church to read the proper. 

Following Mass, the priest talked with the children about this Sacri- 
fice and Gift of God. The children responded with what they had 
learned from the counselor in church, who, during the week, had en- 
larged on Father Howell’s analysis of “the priesthood of the laity.” The 
children now knew that while only a “priest-priest” could produce the 
Sacrifice of Christ, they as “people-priest,” members of His Mystical 
Body, had been given the power to participate in the offering of this 
Sacrifice — this, as well as receiving back the gift of life in the Eucha- 
rist. 

As Father Howell explains so clearly, “That likeness to Christ con- 
ferred in the characters of baptism and confirmation, and which is a 
sharing in the priesthood of Christ, demands its expression in the exer- 
cise of the priesthood through the offering of Christian Sacrifice. 
Baptism and confirmation thus lead to the Mass: to the Mass, moreover, 
fully appropriated by the most important act of lay-participation which 
is holy Communion.” 


GRAND FINALE 


The final evening a program of all that had been learned by the children 
was presented to parents and friends. Craft mediums on display, in 
addition to the above, included wax-resist, using cheapest wax crayons 
to draw a symbolic design, then washing over the whole paper with 
black show card paint and watching, with real delight, the wax colors 
“jump up.” The themes of light coming out of darkness, illustrative of 
baptism, of fire falling to the earth for confirmation, were favorites. 
Finger painting, illustrating some of the more tangible gifts of God 
and helping to develop real creative thinking, was also used. “Stained- 
glass windows” (black construction paper cut into free designs, or 
centered with some symbol such as a chalice or dove, glued to white 
crayon-colored construction paper and made translucent with linseed 
oil) covered all of one window, made brilliant with a spot light behind it. 
The above program was conducted entirely by lay volunteers — high 
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school students, college students, a housewife, seminarian, teacher, 
actress, librarian, author, and several women of the Caritas group who 
give a full time dedication to the lay apostolate as parish workers. The 
staff, as well as the day campers themselves (with a few from a neigh- 
boring parish), included both white and colored members: a final 
evidence, in this southern city, that it is the gift of God’s life we are 
sharing within us that makes us all one within His Mystical Body. 

Mary Linda Hronek 


SEMINARY WEEK 


N JUNE 20th some 130 boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 18 will come to Conception in Missouri to 
begin a week of unusual experiences. That night they will recite Com- 
pline in English together; they will begin the next morning with Prime 
and then, having had one 45 minute practice the evening before, will 
sing the conventual high Mass alternately with the monks. Good will, 
enthusiasm, and one practice period can sometimes work wonders! The 
occasion is not a junior “Liturgical Week.” It is, rather, Conception’s 
second “Seminary Week.” 

“Sem Week” is a new experiment in vocational guidance, based on the 
adage that “experience is the best teacher.” It is a seminary year in 
miniature. The boys are not just told about the seminary and about the 
priestly vocation; they experience one compact week of seminary life. 

The effort at Conception for the past ten years has been to make 
the liturgy of the Church the integrating factor in the life of the semi- 
narians who study there. “Sem Week” did pose a problem; difficulties 
were anticipated. The regular school year begins with a solid nucleus 
of returning veterans and there is plenty of time for development; the 
“Sem-Weekers” were a completely green crew and time was ridiculously 
short. Worries were wasted; the youngsters responded magnificently. 
This year the “Sem Week” staff is loaded with confidence. 

The program for the boys is simple but intense. Besides the daily 
chant class every evening after supper and the short instruction before 
beginning each of the various Hours of the office, there are classes 
each day on the office, the Mass, and the priesthood. The boys are 
taught the rudiments of Latin with the emphasis on being able to trans- 
late and understand the ordinary parts of the Mass. The value of litur- 
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gical prayer is explained, and it is pointed out that when they pray the 
psalms, as they so often do during “Sem Week,” they are reciting prayers 
that were used by Christ Himself, by Mary and by the saints of history, 
prayers that are perfect because they were authored by the Holy Ghost. 
The dignity of the priesthood is brought out by first showing them the 
dignity of every baptized Christian; when they understand the “lay 
priesthood” they will better appreciate the ordained priesthood, and 
besides they will know then why they should sing and take active part 
in the Mass and not sit idly in the pews. 

These classes, then, together with the high Mass and the common 
recitation of the Little Hours of the office spaced throughout the day, 
make up the meat of “Sem Week.” The rest of the program rounds out 
the fare. There are the traditional kind of vocational lectures and 
movies; a short work period each day; plenty of recreation; and, of 
course, time for letter writing, spiritual reading and visits to the church. 
It is a full week. 

As a vocation week, last year’s session was a gratifying success. 
Twenty-five of the boys entered the seminary last fall— 16 at Con- 
ception and 9 elsewhere; 47 others, according to recent letters, intend 
to enter a seminary either upon completion of high school or as soon as 
conveniently possible. And all the boys are, we feel sure, richer for the 
experience. The ultimate value of the week is known, of course, only to 
God; the seed of a vocation, like the mustard seed, is a tiny thing. 

Vocations to the side, however, “Sem Week” is an important liturgical 
experiment. Last year by Saturday morning, six days after the boys 
arrived at Conception, they were singing the high Mass and chanting 
their English office like old veterans. “It can be done!” 

Xavier Lovett, O.S.B. 


IT CAN BE DONE? 


N THE town of Winslow, Arizona, 
in the parish of Madre de Dios, things are going on which may be of 
interest to readers of WorsHip. Last summer two of us, subdeacons, 
had the good fortune of spending six busy and happy weeks there, help- 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Wor- 
sHIP will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Eb. 
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ing with the summer school, taking census, giving instructions, and 
assisting the zealous pastor in his program for increasing participation in 
the liturgy. 

We found on our arrival that Father had already managed, in little 
over a year, to instruct a goodly core in the Latin responses of the Mass, 
and had already formed a small choir to lead the rest in the Sunday 
sung Mass. At every low Mass, in addition to the regular responses, the 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei were recited with the priest — 
in Latin. Other prayers from the common were read aloud by all, in 
the vernacular (Spanish or English, depending on attendance). The 
Queen’s Work booklet is used for the English, Stedman’s Mi Misal 
Dominical for the Spanish. 

In the October issue of WorsuHIP a priest wrote of how well he was 
getting along in his parish without the aid of an organ. In Winslow, too, 
they no longer use the organ. For one thing, the pastor wants the choir 
downstairs until all the congregation is familiar enough with the common 
of the sung Mass and until the choir can handle the proper; for another, 
this particular organ wasn’t adding anything to the beauty of the Mass! 

Father’s plan for the six weeks we were there was based on the St. 
Mary’s Seminary plan of commentaries on the Mass, adapted for the 
needs of the people at Madre de Dios. All the sermons were centered 
on the Mass, following, it seemed to me, along the lines of Fr. Howell’s 
Of Sacraments and Sacrifice. Our part was to bolster the Latin responses, 
encourage more participation in what hymns were sung, read the epistle 
and gospel in the vernacular at the proper time at all low Masses, and to 
give commentaries on the Mass at the Sunday low Masses. Before the 
Sunday high Mass we rehearsed the short responses with the congrega- 
tion, explaining their meaning; during the Mass we gave what direction 
was needed for the singing, and introduced the chanting of the proper 
of the Mass. 

The summer school program was integrated as closely as possible 
with this liturgical objective, each school day beginning with Mass and 
Communion and ending with a group rehearsal in hymns and Mass 
responses. Each morning Father gave a brief homily on the gospel. Of 
the 180 children in attendance, forty were being prepared for their first 
Communion by two Sisters from Prescott and several lay women. The 
other children were encouraged to receive Communion each morning, 
with breakfast in common (10¢) afterwards. 

Out of over twenty boys who began training for serving Mass, fifteen 
survived, and were received into the altar boy society in a modest cere- 
mony preceding Sunday evening Benediction, with the parents in at- 
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tendance, procession with lighted candles, common recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed, surplice investiture with a brief explanation to those 
assisting and a few words of exhortation to the boys. These boys are 
expected, when not actually serving, to do their best to bolster the 
volume of the responses at the low Masses, a function till then monop- 
olized by the girls. 

Besides this program for more active participation in the liturgy, this 
lone priest is also busy training a group of lay apostles. He has begun 
Christian Family groups who already have started a parish credit union 
with a view to a housing cooperative. He also has Christian Worker 
groups for boys and girls and a group of Young Christian Students. 

Things are looking up in the “wilds of Arizona.” 


DR. PIUS PARSCH 


MARCH 11 in his monastery of 
Klosterneuburg near Vienna Canon Pius Parsch, the foremost pioneer 
and exponent of the popular liturgical movement of our day, died in 
the seventieth year of his life. He had 
done his work well. He could die in 
the secure knowledge that the move- 
ment he had spearheaded for a quar- 
ter of a century had struck lasting 
root. No account of the spiritual his- 
tory of our age can fail to give him 
honored place. 

Theological and liturgical scholars 
before him had laid foundations. It 
was Dr. Parsch’s genius to translate 
their labors into terms of daily spirit- 
ual life for God’s holy people. And 
none surpassed him in presenting the 
liturgical ideals in a way that both 
convinced and attracted. His com- 
mentary on the Church year, Das 
Jahr des Heiles (The Church’s Year 
of Grace), with which his name will perhaps be most enduringly 
associated, has been for tens of thousands throughout the world, first of 
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all an introduction, and then a cherished vademecum to a more intimate 
living and thinking with the worshipping Church. I recall gratefully my 
own first acquaintance with the work during my student days, in the 
late twenties. And I know of many others for whom the volumes have 
meant nothing short of a life-conversion. 

Dr. Parsch’s productivity was phenomenal. Books and pamphlets, 
most of them written by himself, poured from the Volksliturgisches 
Apostolat press that he founded. And, until recently, hardly an issue 
of his monthly periodical, Bibel und Liturgie, but carried one or more 
of his essays. The title of the magazine, moreover, is important for an 
understanding of his goal. Scripture and liturgy were for him comple- 
mentary; his inexpensive Bible translations and work-books pioneered 
as much as his liturgical writings in effecting popular interest. 

Opposition and misunderstandings, more especially in the earlier 
years, were not lacking. Fr. Parsch conducted services in a small chapel 
near Klosterneuburg, where he subjected his principles to the test of 
pastoral experience; and wild rumors periodically circulated in certain 
circles in Europe about the “goings-on” at this St. Gertrude’s chapel. 
But he was not one to be easily deterred. Characteristic of him is the 
phrase with which he usually ended his personal correspondence: “mit 
sanfter Zaehigkeit — with gentle doggedness.” 

After the War, Fr. Parsch made himself the agent for distributing 
numerous charity packages from his friends in America and elsewhere. 
His priestly vision was never limited by church walls. 

It was a happy accident that this man’s name too should be Pius. For 
it was Blessed Pius X whose ideals he set himself to realize, and it was 
Pope Pius XII who in his Mediator Dei gave highest authoritative ap- 
proval to many of the concrete applications of those ideals which Pius 
Parsch had labored so diligently to give currency. 

May he live eternally in God. “Fecit enim mirabilia in vita sua.” I am 
certain that readers of WorsHIP will be generous in their suffrages for 
his soul. The Editor 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


Authors: — Dom Ermin 
Vitry, O.S.B., of St. Louis, Mo., a former editor of Caecilia, annually 
teaches liturgical music at the Notre Dame summer school of liturgy. 
— Dr. Karl Adam, of Tuebingen, Germany, and one of our century’s 
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ranking theologians, is best known to American readers through his 
The Spirit of Catholicism and his more recent One and Holy. — Mr. 
Donald Attwater, author of the standard volumes in English on the 
Eastern Liturgies, makes his home at St. Ives, Cornwall. — Rev. H. A. 
Reinhold, our Timely Tractor for fifteen years, is pastor of Sunnyside, 
Wash. — D.J.G. herewith takes his first turn at substituting for H.A.R. 
He is a priest of the Chicago area, who believes so strongly in “keeping 
things together” that he has written a book on the subject, slated for 
early publication. — Mr. Michael de la Bedoyere is the editor of the 
London Catholic Herald.— Miss Mary Hronek belongs to the New 
Orleans Caritas group of parish helpers, one of whose activities she 
describes in her essay. — Fr. Xavier Lovett, O.S.B., is a monk of Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 


Our all too inadequate account in this issue of the merits of the late 
Fr. Parsch can be supplemented by a reading of Fr. Ernest Muellerleile’s 
opportune pamphlet: At the Cradle of Folk-Liturgy: The Story of the 
Life-Work of Father Pius Parsch (Pio Decimo Press, 53 Baden Sta., 
St. Louis; 25 cents). 


Fr. Parsch’s pastoral zeal found welcome scope in the Pastoral Insti- 
tute (Seelsorgeinstitut), held at regular intervals in Vienna under the 
direction of Dr. Karl Rudolf. A current series of articles in the London 
Tablet, on the state of Catholicism in various countries, points out that 
this Institute “noticeably raised the level of pastoral work, so that its 
methods have been adopted by some forty dioceses in many parts of 
Europe.” Since the huge size of city parishes normally nullifies efforts 
at developing parish-family spirit, Cardinal Innitzer, in the ten years 
1932 to 1942, created as many new parishes in the archdiocese as had 
been founded in the preceding 150 years. 

“A special aim of the Vienna Institute has been to make the parish 
an organic community rather than the ecclesiastical administrative 
district which it was too frequently considered to be in the past. This 
involved an emphasis on the sacramental basis of family life, making 
parents conscious of their ‘domestic’ priestly functions, and training 
laymen to assist the priest. Special Masses for children and the young, 
the proper training of altar servers, were all part of this work. The 
liturgical centre at Klosterneuburg, under Father Pius Parsch, has done 
a great deal to overcome prejudices against the Scriptures and lay 
initiative.” 

The most recent such Institute met at Christmas, 1952, with five 
bishops and 450 priests present, to discuss “The Parish: Its Structure 
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and Mission.” Bishop Schoiswohl of Graz-Seckau, in a concise address, 
listed some of the things he expected from his priests: 

“Let us make our plans strategically, and with the assistance of our 
curates and helpers. Let us take our time in carrying out these plans. 
Don’t deceive yourselves with sham facades! Be realistic! Let us do 
away with any unnecessary centralization and distribute responsibilities. 
Don’t let us cultivate average Catholics, but good Catholics. Remember 
that grace is the Christian’s life force. Always go to the sources of the 
Scriptures and liturgy. Remember that your community is responsible 
for others. The Mystical Body of Christ knows no isolation, no rivalry 
and personal aversions. We have no time for seekers after honors and 
fame. Let us be informed about what goes on outside the Church. Don’t 
let us take the line of least resistance when dealing with the workers or 
with some other difficult problem. Let us give the laity their due and 
support rather than suppress the initiative of those ready to help us. 
Let us be tolerant of our critics rather than of those who agree to 
everything we propose .. .” 


The corresponding Tablet article on conditions in Germany likewise 
has a paragraph that may prove of interest to WoRSHIP readers: 

“In Germany, too, as in other countries, the aim can no longer be to 
retain the masses, but to win individuals who themselves may then be 
able to re-conquer the masses. An important role is played in this re- 
spect by the apostolic methods of the Young Christian Workers and of 
the students gathering around their university chaplains, and by other 
parish youth groups.” The author goes on to say that the proper cele- 
bration of the liturgy “is becoming more and more a centre of these 
various apostolates, and whatever may be said for or against liturgical 
innovations in which German Catholics have had a leading share, it is 
no doubt true to say that these have had and are having an important 
influence on the spiritual and intellectual deepening of the faith.” 

The same conclusions regarding Germany, incidentally, are expressed 
by several contributors to The Catholic Church in World Affairs (Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1954) ; while the report on the Church in 
the U.S. states baldly that the liturgical movement has found and will 
find no favor here except insofar as it will conform to established 
religious practices and preferences. The status quo, in other words, has 
become a prescriptive norm. Pius XII, however, seems to have some- 
thing else in mind when in Mediator Dei he asks that every diocese have 
an “advisory committee to promote the liturgical apostolate.” 


A pleasant bit of information was sent us from Ireland (from which 
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country we are moreover waiting to hear the outcome of the first Na- 
tional Liturgical Week). Printed on all reading matter made available to 
passengers of the Irish Aer Lingus is the following prayer — which is 
the first collect in the ritual blessing of airplanes: 

“O God, who made all creatures for Thy own glory, and hast destined 
all things of this world for the service of mankind, bless, we pray Thee, 
this machine, built for air travel: that it may serve, without loss or 
danger, for spreading ever more widely the praise and glory of Thy 
name, and for the quicker despatch of this world’s affairs, and may 
foster in the hearts of those who travel in it a yearning for the things 
above. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


St. Wulstan’s Church, Fleetwood, is said to have the most successful 
congregational singing in England. Rev. John Britt of that parish, writ- 
ing in a recent issue of the Catholic Herald, tells why: “If I were to 
single out any one salient feature of all our methods, it would be that of 
‘authoritative conducting’ by the clergy. At Missa Cantata each Sunday 
one priest is always available to sing with the people and to conduct in 
front of them. The choir, two-thirds down the church on the epistle 
side, gives a strong lead in the congregational parts of the chant and 
sings the proper and seasonal motets. Choir and people all combine with 
the priests to worship God in song. We have found that if priests will 
take the initiative, and continue, in spite of temporary setbacks or lack 
of interest, to keep the initiative, they will be able to pride themselves in 
time on a ‘singing congregation.’ The desired end of active participation 
by the people in singing their part of the Mass can, we think, be achieved 
by the active participation of the clergy in encouraging and directing 
this.” 


Summer schools of liturgy and liturgical music have been multiplying 
at a rate which makes it difficult to keep informed. We therefore apolo- 
gize in advance if we fail to mention all. 

Heading the list again is the Liturgy School of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, June 18 to August 3. Father Mathis made good use of his attendance 
at Lugano to sign up the outstanding liturgical scholars of Europe for 
this and subsequent summers. Msgr. H. Francis Davis of Oscott College 
will lecture on Scripture and the spiritual life; Pére J. M. Gy, O.P., of 
Le Saulchoir will give a commentary on the English ritual; and Fr. J. 
Hofinger, S.J., now of Baguio, P.I., will speak on the didactic role of 
the liturgy, especially in mission lands. Among veterans of former years 
are Dom Vitry, Fr. Schidel, Mr. Cornelius Bouman, and Mr. Birder. 
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There is no other school in the world which offers equally concentrated 
instruction on the liturgy by such experts. 

Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Purchase, N.Y., in its 38th sum- 
mer session, July 6 to August 13, will have the services of Dom L. 
Baron of France for the interpretation of chant, and of Fr. Barnabas 
Ahern, C.P., of Chicago who will lecture daily on “Scripture in the 
Liturgy.” 

The Gregorian Institute of America will have its usual dozens of 
short-term liturgical music workshops throughout the country, and a 
four-weeks session during July at St. John’s Abbey, featuring Dom 
Desroquettes. 

Other liturgical music workshops which will include lectures on the 
liturgy are those at De Paul University, Chicago, June 28 to August 6, 
and at Catholic University, June 11-22. And then, of course, there is 
the Trapp Family liturgical “Sing Week” from August 2 to 12, at Stowe, 
Vt., with Msgr. Hellriegel as guest speaker. 

Not to be omitted in this listing are the Friendship House summer 
schools, in Virginia, New York and Illinois, so timed that all three 
summer months are covered. These F.H. schools always emphasize the 
encyclicals on the Mystical Body and the Liturgy, and offer the expe- 
rience of community worship. And so too, it hardly needs to be said, do 
the several courses which Grailville at Loveland, Ohio, is conducting. 
— Et alibi aliorum plurimorum . . . Deo gratias! 


Readers are herewith reminded that there will be only one summer 
issue of WORSHIP, to appear towards the end of June. 


Good, Bad, and Different: —“A sacrament is an awkward sign of 
interior grace.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FIRST COMMUNION CUSTOMS 

To the Editor:— For about ten months I have been trying to “count 
to ten,” and to ten times ten, but somehow it hasn’t seemed to help. On 
the contrary, I feel more than ever concerned and more obliged to bring 
the problem out into the open. Perhaps some WorsHIP readers will be 
able to do something about it, especially if they realize how less than 
edifying the situation appears from the viewpoint of the pews. 
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Last year on First Communion Sunday in our parish (which in most 
respects is better than average, I believe), things took a turn which to 
some of us— whether directly concerned or not — looked almost 
scandalous. Since no tickets with seat numbers were given out, proud 
and eager parents, grandparents, godparents, etc., began fighting for 
seats already during the latter part of the preceding Mass. Not with 
fists, to be sure, but with shoulders and elbows and ugly, angry glances. 

This year it was the battle for the middle aisle seats: for there was an 
invasion of cameras, still cameras and also movie and flashbulb cameras 
— and you can “shoot” only when the view is clear. So that explained 
the pushing, edging and blustering one’s way, which tore the serene, 
joyous and sacred air that should have prevailed all to shreds. 

It is fortunate that the children do not experience this pandemonium, 
I thought. But what about the children? They were gathered in their 
classrooms: tense, scared, eager to do things right. They had been “taken 
through their paces” long and often (“O mother, all the scolding!” com- 
plained neighbor’s little John every day for two weeks); they were 
excited by new suits and fancy dresses, making compliments and re- 
ceiving them, and not above catty remarks about less curled and less 
dressed-up classmates. Their procession into church became a parade 
with the inevitable exclamations from the onlookers. That was their 
“Introibo ad altare Dei”: to the tune of exploding flashbulbs. 

But the worst was yet to come — when the children returned from the 
Communion rail, with Dad or Big Brother rushing into the aisle for a 
perfect shot, and Nancy — “How sweet!” — even stopping to pose. 
“Do this in memory of Me . . .” How many people considered this 
an outrage? How many perhaps thought of it as a touching little detail 
—and “too bad we didn’t think of this ourselves, for our Jane, or 
Jacky?” They will, next year. 

The sermon was on Pope Pius X. Would he have approved of this 
amount of “show,” of worldly paraphernalia? One could not help but 
compare the holy simplicity of this Pope with the stilted artificialities 
produced by this annual “pageant.” 

What has become of the initiative of the father, stressed in the “Early 
Communion” decree of Blessed Pius? The father of the child, since he 
is the one who can best know his child and judge the degree of his 
religious understanding, is supposed to take the initiative when he is 
convinced that the child is ready for the Bread of Life, and, together 
with the priest (confessor) who knows the child (and perhaps the 
family conditions, too), determine the time for First Communion with 
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the consent of the pastor. What is more natural than that on this day 
the father, who has fed his child the daily bread to build up his body, 
now takes his child and leads him to the Eucharistic Table for the daily 
Bread of his soul, followed by the mother and all the rest of the family? 

But where are the parents? Onlookers only, more or less edged out, 
more or less disappointed with the minor role assigned them; perhaps, 
because of the crowd, denied even the joy of following their child with 
their eyes. To be sure, this sort of thing did not happen over-night. It 
began when First Communion became “part of the program” for fourth 
grade, or third, and now second, with preparation reduced to a classroom 
routine, a teacher’s job, a school affair. And all this time the parents 
were slowly but surely separated and estranged from their god-given 
privilege: to prepare and personally lead their children to the Eucha- 
ristic Table. 

Many years ago I complained about these goings-on to some teaching 
nuns from another city. They looked at me pityingly: “How old-fash- 
ioned are you in your parish? This job we have long ago given back to 
the parents; the child sits between father and mother, who have been 
drawn into the preparation with all the means at the disposal of pastor 
and teacher. Parents dress the child according to the family’s means 
(and not according to the demands of a public parade, subject to public 
criticism). There is no ‘drill’ for straight lines and square corners — 
such practicing is more bothersome and distracting the younger the 
child. Seats are assigned to family groups and the ushers handle the 
rest.” 

I frankly envied them and the parents of their parish. But I also 
frankly wonder how widespread such a practice is today, and whether 
our parish is after all so exceptionally “backward” in this respect. The 
inquiries I have been able to make don’t add up to a very encouraging 
total. 

Some claim that the mothers themselves are the first and strongest 
opponents of any “simplification”; others insist that the Sisters are the 
ones who hold on to the “pretty” ways of well-drilled group Commun- 
ion, with all the trimmings. In either case, I grant, it takes a lot of 
tempering, a slow and long-range program of instruction about the 
real meaning of First Communion Day and a clear and crisp enumera- 
tion of the elements of materialism, secularism, human respect and 
vanity that have in the course of time crept in. 

A neighbor, a mother who has suffered deeply from the inappropriate- 
ness of her child’s First Communion, and later tried to find out how 
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other mothers felt about it, was shocked to tears by the comment: “Oh, 
I think it is a good thing that children are distracted by outfits and the 
‘show’ of it, by cameras and gifts. Just think what First Communion 
really means. They would otherwise be crushed emotionally.” 

I refuse to accept this as in any way representative of parents’ views. 
In fact, I hope and pray that this bit of psychologism is foreign matter 
and an import from materialistic behaviorism — but that it is possible 
even to venture such a statement! 

My husband and I have prepared four children for their First Com- 
munion, and never have we feared for a child’s sanity, nor felt the need 
for frills and fringes in order to balance the immensity of the mystery. 
But I have my own childhood experience to inform me. I know that a 
combination of intensive extra-family spiritual preparation, with an 
exhausting, punctilious routine of practicings, plus a well-meant but 
worldly celebration at home (there was nothing left for the family to 
do but to eat, drink and make merry “for the sake of balance”), caused 
me at the age of ten to come as close to a nervous breakdown as I ever 
have come in the forty-some years of my life. 

This is the same mistake we make with the conventional over-empha- 
sis on the wedding day [or with the “bridal” entrance into the religious 
novitiate — Ep.]: a mere beginning is made an end in itself, and thus 
the perfect setting for a mammoth-size frustration is created. I have 
heard a priest quote the saying “First Communion — Worst Commun- 
ion” in that very same sense. The child is being geared to a pitch of 
expectation that can never be psychologically realized, and so the great 
day is overshadowed by disillusionment, unhappiness, doubt, and often 
guilt feelings. And only the speedy return to “normal conditions” to- 
gether with a sound “matter-of-factness” can convince the child that 
the climax is not in the beginning but at the very end: when Communion 
becomes union with Christ for eternity. 

What can we, parents and parishioners, do to help remedy the situa- 
tion? May we hear from fellow readers about their own experiences, 
set-backs and achievements? May we learn why the private First Com- 
munion, which obviously was what Blessed Pius X had in mind, is now 
so widely ignored or even openly opposed? “What if all families would 
come with such a request?” is the most frequent rebuff. Yes, what then? 
Would it not be more normal, a more spiritually healthy state of affairs? 
If the family took back (be given back) its full responsibility of Chris- 
tian living — taught while lived and lived while taught — would that 
not mean a new strong impulse for integration? Shouldn’t parents at 
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least be told why they should undertake the task, and then be guided 
and helped in carrying it out? 

A humble suggestion: if there will be a discussion, may we place it 
under the protection of him who is about to be raised to the honors of 
the altar, who in his day against numerous odds and bitter opposition 
paved the way for early First Communion as well as frequent Com- 
munion: the gentle Blessed Pius. 

(Address withheld) A Mother 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . What can a lonely parishioner do when there are only low 
Masses on Sunday, and only high Requiem Masses all the rest of the 
week? I'd appreciate either accounts of how other parishes solve the daily 
“Black Mass” problem, or else an inspirational article to make me accept 
the status quo with more resignation if not joy. . . . Poa. 


. . . At the last board meeting of our women’s club it was unani- 
mously voted that each year we will send gift subscriptions to WoRSHIP 
to all the newly ordained priests in our archdiocese. This year there will 
be relatively few; next year there may be more than twenty. Couldn’t you 
get others to do the same? New assistants usually have little enough 
money to spend on such ‘extras’. . . . Mrs. P. 


. . « I would like to have you know that I look forward to each issue 
of Worsuip and through the years — and it seems to take years! — I 
have a small group of people in our parish interested in the liturgical 
apostolate. Our discussion clubs are studying the Mass this year and 
incidentally are learning to use the missals which most of them had 
previously merely owned. . . . G. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By A. Allan McArthur, 
B.D., Ph.D., Student Christian Movement Press Ltd. (56 Bloomsbury Street), 
London. 1953. Pp. 192. Cloth 15s. 


This book, written by a minister of the (Presbyterian) Church of 
Scotland, can be recommended to whoever wants a not too long work 
on the subject: to anybody, that is, who is not looking for a book of 
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pious sentiment or one based on devotional considerations of much 
later date, but who wants to get an idea of the basic formative influences 
on the Church’s calendar so far as scholarship has been able to disen- 
tangle them to date. 

Dr. McArthur’s book falls into four parts, dealing with Sunday as 
the basis of the Christian year, and with the evolution of Christmas and 
the Epiphany, of Good Friday and Easter, and of the Ascension and 
Pentecost respectively. The standard of the work may be gauged by the 
fact that one section, “The Origin of the Primitive Epiphany,” was read 
as a paper before the International Conference of Patristic Studies at 
Oxford in 1951; and, as well as with the sources, the author is deeply 
conversant with the work of such scholars as Dom Bernard Botte, Oscar 
Cullman, the late Germain Morin and the late Gregory Dix. But neither 
his thoroughness nor his documentation have prevented Dr. McArthur 
from producing an eminently readable work, that covers the first four 
centuries in detail and goes somewhat further. Books of this kind help 
us to get a more just idea of “what the liturgy is all about.” 

In his final section Dr. McArthur applies his conclusions to the needs 
of the Church of Scotland today. It is a very interesting chapter, ending 
with a striking quotation from St. Augustine, and one cannot but hope 
that the author’s communion will profit by his labors. 

St. Ives, England Donald Attwater 


NOTHING BUT CHRIST. A Benedictine Approach to Lay Spirituality. By 
Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. A Grail Publication, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1953. 
Pp. 185. Cloth, $2.00. 

“We who follow St. Benedict have a special mission,” writes Fr. 
Kilian. “It is a quiet mission. . . . We are no different from others in 
having Christ for our peace, in the joy of possession, in our growing 
desire for heaven; if we can claim any special mission it must be the 
unassuming one of spreading the joy of God among our fellow men.” 
His book is a quiet, workaday and thoroughly readable introduction to 
the Benedictine spirit for the lay person who wishes to adopt the way of 
life this mission implies. 

There are chapters in this book which one could expect to find in any 
book on lay spirituality. What makes Nothing But Christ unique and 
refreshing is Fr. Kilian’s faithfulness to the age-old, ever-new Rule of 
St. Benedict. If there is a weakness, it may be in the concrete applica- 
tions made and the examples given of lay practice; but any such weak- 
ness is more than compensated for by his convincing exposition of the 
spirit of the Rule. 
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The very keystone of the Benedictine approach to God, as Fr. Kilian 
tells us, is that “the joy of God and heaven are sought and attained by 
us not as isolated individuals, but as one great family . . . ‘we are all 
one in Christ’ whose love is the embrace with which He unites Himself 
to all men.” Conversion of morals, a phrase axiomatic to followers of 
St. Benedict, comes about gradually and inevitably as the knowledge of 
God deepens and the sense of His nearness quickens. Take, for example, 
Fr. Kilian’s thoroughly Benedictine comment on chastity: 

“If there is a consciousness of being sacred and of being the place 
where His glory dwells, then false virility, immodesty, and the rest must 
go. Knowledge of God’s presence keeps us from over-anxiety about 
purity ; His nearness rather instills us with the calm and healthy disposi- 
tion contained in St. Benedict’s admonition, ‘To love chastity’.” 

Grail Publications are to be congratulated on the clear typography 
and the beautifully significant book-jacket designed by Frank Kac- 
marcik. 

Washington, D.C. Abigail Q. McCarthy 


THE KINGDOM IS YOURS. By Rev. P. Forestier, S.M. Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard. Fides Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 1954. Pp. 189. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

Father Forestier’s method, like that of the late beloved Monsignor 
Russell, consists in presenting Christ to his readers and allowing Christ 
to speak to mind and heart as He did to His followers in His own day. 
The Lord Jesus thus retains His position as the world’s best teacher. 
Then, with help from Bossuet, the author comments in a down-to-earth 
way on the successive teachings of Christ, and when occasion demands 
he draws exhortatory conclusions. This first of two volumes covers the 
Sermon on the Mount and the gospel of the holy Eucharist (those texts 
showing Christ promising the Eucharist, instituting It, and drawing His 
own conclusions for living and worshipping as told in the Passover ac- 
cording to the Gospel of St. John). Another volume on the family life 
of Jesus, Mary and Joseph, on the passion and the risen life will soon 
follow. The more books like this, the better. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


TRINITY WHOM I ADORE. By Dom Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the French. Frederick Pustet Co., New York. 1953. Pp. xxviii-163. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

This is a commentary in the form of short, affective meditations on 
the rather well-known prayer of the Carmelite, Sister Elizabeth of the 
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Trinity. It cannot be treated as a book to be read straight through and 
at a good pace or it will appear very repetitious. Read as the prayers they 
really are, the meditations develop well the same doctrine as that put 
before us by the liturgy: Put on the Lord Jesus Christ. For this reason 
and because it is a good introduction to Trinitarian devotion the book 
is certainly worth recommending especially to sisters and lay people 
who want a book which will help them pray and think with the mind of 
the Church. 

To be complete and to warn certain classes of readers it must be 
emphasized that every page has its share of aspirations, ejaculations and 
exclamation marks. 

St. Augustine’s Monastery Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
Nassau, Bahamas 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Volume III: Ockham to Suarez. By 
Rev. Frederick Copleston, S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1953. 
Pp. ix-479. Cloth, $5.00. 

The third volume of Fr. Copleston’s History opens with the four- 
teenth century, which for lack of reliable texts and study of the original 
sources is still rather obscure. It includes surveys of the beginnings of 
modern science, the various Renaissance philosophies, and the renewal 
of scholastic philosophy during the Renaissance. 

In his second volume, when dealing with the radical or “integral” 
Aristotelians, as he calls them, such as Siger of Brabant, whose philoso- 
phy departed from Christian orthodoxy, Fr. Copleston had attributed 
to them a double truth theory: what was true in philosophy could be 
false in theology, a view which Canon Van Steenberghen of Louvain 
maintains cannot be shown to have been held by any thirteenth century 
philosopher. In the present volume Fr. Copleston modifies his earlier 
judgment: if the integral Aristotelians believed that philosophical rea- 
soning necessarily concluded that time had no beginning or that the 
intellect is one in all men (monopsychism), “it is not that something 
can be a fact and not a fact at the same time: it is rather that something 
would be a fact, were it not for God’s miraculous intervention which has 
ensured that it is not a tact” (p. 5). 

As a consequence of the researches of Fr. Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M., Fr. Copleston’s account of Ockham’s philosophy is more 
cautiously qualified than has been usual in histories of philosophy. Per- 
haps he should have put even more emphasis on the far-reaching effects 
which the ecclesiastical condemnations of radical Aristotelianism in 
1270 and 1277 had in inducing philosophers and theologians to limit 
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the competence of human reason and to appeal in philosophical argu- 
ment to “the absolute power of God” conceived as restricted only by 
the principle of contradiction. Ockham, for example, went so far as to 
say that God’s causality could replace the object in our perception, so 
that “there can be by the power of God intuitive knowledge concerning 
a non-existent object,” a view which was later to haunt the reflections 
of Descartes. 

Fr. Copleston devotes a chapter to the fourteenth century beginnings 
of modern physical science in the analysis of local motion made by 
Nicholas Oresme, Buridan, Ockham and others, a period in the history 
of science which has only recently begun to be known in its details, 
although its broad outlines had already been drawn some forty years 
ago by Pierre Duhem, the French Catholic physicist and historian of 


science. 
St. John’s Abbey Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B. 


PRAYING THE GOSPELS. By Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 1953. Pp. v-333. Cloth, $4.00. 

Who was the spiritual writer who said that one’s whole religious life 
and outlook change when one learns to think of and speak to God in 
terms of the second person instead of the third? When God and God’s 
Son become “You” to us instead of “He” or “It,” then we are on our way 
to union. In this book Fr. Lovasik takes off from a word or event in the 
Gospels, addressing Christ each time with pointed reflections on the 
lesson at hand and giving voice to words of pleading, desire, praise, 
gratitude. Considering that the evangelists show Christ to us as He was 
— the God-Man, the Light of the world (our world too), the Desire of 
the everlasting hills — there can hardly be better material for our mental 
prayer. Hence there could hardly be a better “idea” for a book than this 
one. You may not take to Fr. Lovasik’s reflections. After all, this is 
private prayer — Father’s very own. But his theological and spiritual 
reading has been broad enough to give these meditations the variety that 
will suit a large number of readers — at least until they themselves 
will have decided to achieve something similar. 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. By Rev. Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. Pp. 264. Cloth, $3.50. 


It is always interesting for those who know a man only through his 
books to discover what he was like in real life. This life of Fr. Leen, 
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author of Progress Through Mental Prayer, and others, has that interest. 
The biography, more of a personal essay, treats also of the general 
religious movements in Ireland in recent years. The author is always 
quite prominent, and though he tends to be a bit preachy upon occa- 
sion, he succeeds in giving a well-rounded view of Fr. Leen. We see him 
as a very real human being, shortcomings and all, but an intensely 
spiritual man, sincerely devoted to the work of his priesthood. 

Father Leen, like Dom Marmion, was an Irishman who took root in 
French spirituality ; it is a fruitful combination. To the traditions of the 
French School he adds the strong Gaelic concern for pure logic. His 
primary interest was the spiritual life; his writings, in fact, grew out of 
his zealous activity in lecturing and giving retreats, where he came into 
contact with souls above all. Interested chiefly in the concept of grace 
and union with Christ, he had a lasting devotion to the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. “It is a recurrent theme” in his writings; “it does not, 
however, act as a strictly or rigidly unifying one” (p. 154). His con- 
cern was primarily the relationship of the individual soul to God. He 
wrote, as Fr. O’Carroll mentions, “for the uninitiated, but he would 
not condescend to write for the unthinking. Because he was uncom- 
promisingly intellectual, he demands an effort of thought; he will never 
be popular with the sentimentalists” (p. 150). 

Yet these are the very qualities that won for him his high rating 
among modern Catholic writers. The life of Fr. Leen, comparatively 
short though it was (he died when fifty-nine), was an important and 
an influential life; his death in 1944 marked the death not just of an 
unusually talented priest, but of a spiritual teacher whose several 
writings may well become classics in their field. 

Milwaukee Rev. John L. Murphy 


CONFERENCE a 
HE “Blessed Pius X Pil- 


grimage” to Rome for the canonization of Blessed Pius X under the 
sponsorship of the Liturgical Conference gives promise of being a very 
representative group. At this writing at least forty persons have signified 
a definite interest. Plans are going ahead in spite of the announcement 
from the Vatican that the canonization may have to be postponed if the 
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Holy Father’s health is not up to the strenuous ceremonies; but the pil- 
grimage will be postponed, too, if the canonization is. 

The pilgrimage is set up for travel oversea by air from New York on 
Sunday, May 16, but special arrangements may be made to go by 
steamer on May 12. The groups will then meet in Paris and proceed 
from there to Rome by May 22, with stops at Lourdes and Milan 
enroute. 

If it can be arranged, there will be an audience with the Holy Father 
and holy Mass in a group at the tomb of Pius X. In Rome, as elsewhere 
on the tour, emphasis will be given to places and persons of special 
liturgical interest, such as the catacombs and the stational churches. 
The Rogation Days and the feast of the Ascension will occur while the 
group is in Rome. 

Other highlights of the tour will be a visit to Riese, the birthplace of 
Pius X; celebration of the feast of Pentecost at Klosterneuberg, Austria, 
the scene of the labors of the late Dr. Pius Parsch whose resting place 
will be visited; the observance of the feast of Corpus Christi at Maria 
Laach Abbey in Germany; and the feast of the Sacred Heart in Paris 
at Montmartre. Return to New York by air will be June 30, by ship 
July 6. 

For full particulars write at once to the American Express Co., 1001 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., as the time is very short. 


1953 PROCEEDINGS 
Unavoidable delays and other pressing duties of the Secretary have held 
up the appearance of Blessed Pius X and Social Worship, the proceed- 
ings of the 1953 Grand Rapids Liturgical Week. We hope to make it 
now by May 15. We ask, and will appreciate, the patience of those who 
have ordered it, and we invite others to place their orders now with The 
Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. Price: $2.00, plus 12c postage. 


PREPARATIONS FOR MILWAUKEE WEEK 


As previously announced, the 1954 Liturgical Week will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., August 16-19, under the patronage of the Most Rev- 
erend Albert G. Meyer. The local committee has been set up under 
Father Joseph Holleran, director of the Cana Movement in the arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee. The Secretary spent a few days there in Easter 
week and the local preparations are well under way. 

In the next issue of WorRsHIP we shall give all the pertinent informa- 
tion on the speakers, program, headquarters, housing, etc. 
Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius Wilmes 
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CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward key political and social issues in the 
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books. 
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